





THE DANGEROUS AGE 
FOR LOVE AFFAIRS 





AMAZING NEW WAY 
TO LOSE WEIGHT 


see page 85 








Maggi McNellis says: color your hair 
at home in a few minutes with 


















Take your fashion cue 
from screen stars, cover 
girls, society leaders, fashion 
editors, smart women 
everywhere. Do as they do— 
COLOR YOUR HAIR 
WITH TINTAIR!” 
Mo as mn (jth. 
One of America’s 
Ten Best Dressed Women 
Fora: 
Spark 
the 








Only Tintair has “VEGETABLE CATALYST D” 


Now, you can have the lovely, glowing hair color you've always 
wanted! And you can do it at home—in next to no time—with Tintair! It’s so 
easy—so fast! Just brush it on—that’s the right way to get that even, 
natural look! There’s mo shampooing first, no pre-bleaching! 





And just wait till you see the results! Your hair will look so soft and highlighted— | 
youthful and natural! You'll hardly believe your eyes! | 


Remember—only Tintair has “VEGETABLE CATALYST D”—that 
automatically turns off the coloring action 15 minutes after you finish applying Tintair. 
12 fashionable, lasting colors at your cosmetic counter. Buy Tintair today! ( 


Tintair is like the most expensive 5th Avenue 


professional treatment costing up to $25— 
yet you do it yourself, at home, for only $9 






HOME 
HAIR 
COLORING 
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Nature Isn't Always Right—But Tintair Is! 















For a smile that’s 






Sparkling bright... 
the answer is IPANA! 


for cleaner, healthier teeth! 










Nothing like a sparkling er, spark up your smile 


bright smile, a sparkling —help prevent tooth decay. 
fresh mouth, to give you a You’ll love Ipana’s spar- 
confident lift! So start with kling taste, too. Get Ipana 
Ipana—to get teeth clean- for your Smile of Beauty! 


For really cleansing 







For a mouth that’s 
d— Sparkling fresh... 
the answer is IPANA! 
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teeth and mouth, 


the answer 
is 1PANA! €. 
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Timely Tips by Little Lulu 


HOW 0O YOU SCORE ON THESE HELPFUL WAYS TO SAVE 7? 


What's best for quieting 
a noisy clock? 


| | A hammer _| Shoot the works 


__| A glass bowl _| Wear earmuffs 


If that loud “‘tick-tock’’ annoys you — 
cover clock with large glass bowl. And 
save sleep, temper, by keeping Kleenex 
at your bedside. No need to turn the 
light on for a Kleenex tissue. That 
fumble-proof box serves one at a time — 
(not a handful!). Next one pops up! 








What's a “‘saving”’ way to clean 
dust mops? 


| | Shaking 


No dusty “map’’—when you de-dust 
the mop via vacuum cleaner! It’s a 
face saver. Like Kleenex tissues. See 
how gently soft, absorbent Kleenex 
lures die-hard makeup from delicate 
complexions. So strong, yet a special 


_ Vacuuming 


process keeps this tissue extra soft. 


Kleenex ends waste - saves money... 
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“FIVE” 


HE A-BOMBS have fallen. Radio- 
active dust has choked the life 
from those who escaped the blasts. 
In all the world, only five bewil- 
dered human beings remain to pick 


up the pitiful fragments of civili- | 


zation. [his is the sometimes terri- 
fying, always gripping premise with 
which this Arch Oboler-Columbia 
thriller opens. Its theme, in micro- 
cosm, is the story of the world’s 
destruction, but its resolution holds 
out hope for the future of mankind. 











“AN AMERICAN IN PARIS” 


— the incomparable musi 
of George Gershwin, the acting 
and dancing charm of Gene Kelly. 
and the piano and wit of Oscai 
Levant, M-G-M _ has fashioned a 
musical of infinite warmth. Almost 
totally “happy,” it tells of an ex- 
GI who falls in love with Paris when 
the war ends and decides to re- 
main. Only the faintest complica- 
tions of plot are required to te 
together the long sequences of bril- 
liant song and spectacular dance. 








“ACE IN THE HOLE” 


NCE A TOP-NOTCH reporter, 
Chuck Tatum is working in 
New Mexico for $50 a week. When 
he discovers a curio seller trapped 
in an old Indian cave, he feels that 
he has found the story that will put 
him back on top. Only when his 
ruthless ambition kills the trapped 
man does Tatum come to his senses 
but too late. A superlative per- 
formance by Kirk Douglas makes 
this new Paramount picture a wor- 
thy successor to Sunset Boulevard. 
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Model 
17C105 


B BLALK- DAYUITE TELE WISI) 


Oia 


17” G-E IS LIFE-SIZE 
Bob Feller’s head actually 
fits into the 17” G-E frame 
life-size—proof that G-E 
close-ups are big as life! 





17-inch rectangular tube 


YOU PAY EVEN LESS for this 
big new 17-inch G-E console 
than a small 10-inch G-E con- 
sole cost 2 years ago. Pictures 
are 3 times larger for life-size, 
lifelike, eye-easy viewing. Hand- 
rubbed cabinet, veneered in 


genuine mahogany with con- 
cealed swivel casters. Now enjoy 
General Electric quality at a pop- 
ular price. See Model 17C105. 
$349.95* Includes Fed. ExciseTax 
General Electric Company, Syracuse, N.Y. 
*installation and picture tube protection plan 


extra. Prices subject to change without notu é, 
slightly higher West and South. 
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HIS LOVELY Burma girl is about to — cradles exotic blossoms of the East. But 
become a bride. Her hair is coiled in _ the serenity in her eyes is universal 
the umeless manner of her people. She _ love's gift to young brides everywhere. 
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. Discover the Difference between just 
, | Sitting—and RELAXING—in the Relaxing Miracle 


THE CONTOUR CHAIR-LOUNGE 


— 
«wv 
aa PRR test 










3 RIGHT ' This is the famou 
; . ' s 
, wr ~\. FF This is relaxing relaxing miracle, the 
: supported support Contour Chair-Lounge. 
7 | “Smell of beck” Legs, feet The first new idea in chairs 
é | : pr —— above in 300 years...the most 
y-center 





wanted chair in America today. 





support for sure 
heed, neck on hips, thighs 
"Small of beck” 





flecks correct 
support 


Spend 5 Minutes in a Contour Chair-Lounge — and 
you'll never spend another day without one 


When you relax in a Contour Chair-Lounge, you are 
so free from the muscular strains and tensions of 
ordinary “easy chairs” that your body seems almost 
to float... You are so completely relaxed that you 
actually “rest faster”— for the more completely you 
relax, the more quickly your energies are restored... 
Why continue to rob yourself of the restful relaxation 


The genuine 


bear 
» hese un enifeme you need and deserve? TRY a Contour Chair-Lounge 
©1951 Marie Designer, Inc now, yourself, at nearest Contour shop listed below. 


Trade Mark Reg. Available in sizes to fit you. 


If there isn’t a Contour Chair shop near you, write for full information to 
MARIE DESIGNER, INC., DEPT. C-6, HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIF. 
No extra charge for shipment any place in U.S.A. 


ALASKA: Anchorage, Eckmann's « ARIZONA: Phoenix, 19 W. Monroe * CALIFORNIA: Bakersfield, 2026 
Chester Ave.; Beverly Hills, 230 N. Beverly Dr.; Fresno, 1637 Fulton St.; Hollywood, 8512 Sunset; Long Beach, 
616 Pine Ave.; Modesto, 1310 “J” St.; Oakland, 1974 Broadway; Pasadena, 71 4 E. Colorado; San Bernar- 
dino, 526 W. 5th; San Francisco, 600 Sutter; San Jose, Ist St. at Williom; Santa Barbara, 25 E. Canon Perdido; 
San Diego, 1043 Sixth St.; Ventura, 592 E. Main St. « COLORADO: Denver, 210 | 6th St. « FLORIDA: Miami 
Beach, 3921 Alton * GEORGIA: Atlanta, 824 W. Peachtree St. N.W.; 130 Peachtree St., N.E. « ILLINOIS: 
Chicago, 78 E. Jackson; Evanston, 1732 Sherman * INDIANA: indianapolis, | 13 S. Illinois St. ° LOUISIANA: 
New Orleans, 110! Tulone « MARYLAND: Baltimore, Downtown; Silver Spring, 8650 Georgia * MASSA- 
CHUSETTS: Boston, 156 Boylston St. « MICHIGAN: Battle Creek, 70 Michigan; Detroit, 1247 Washington; 
Grand Rapids, 145 Pearl St. N.W.; Lansing, 2009 E. Michigan Ave.; Saginaw, 110 S. Washington ¢ 
MISSOURI: Clayton, 26 N. Meramec; Kansas City, 4048 Broadway; St. Lovis, 508 N. 10th « NEW YORK: 
Buffalo, 651 Main St.; Hempstead, L. 1., 114 N. Franklin St.; New York, 34 W. 46th St.; White Plains, 215 
E. Post e OHIO: Cleveland, | 417 Euclid Ave.; Columbus, | |! 8 £. Broadway; Dayton, | 24 N. Main « OKLAHOMA: 
put Oklahoma City, 225 N.W. Ist * OREGON: Portland, 225 N.E. Killingsworth St.; 208 S.W. Broadway . 

PENNSYLVANIA: Ardmore, 37 Coulter Ave., Suburban Sq.; Philadelphia, 1320 Walnut; Pittsburgh, Jenkins 

Arcade and at 2851 Saw Mill Run « TEXAS: Dallas, 1215 Elm St.; Fort Worth, 501B Maine; Houston, 4! 21 
re, S. Main St. * WASHINGTON, D. C.: 1327 G Street N.W. * WISCONSIN: Milwaukee, 723 N. Milwaukee St. 
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| IS REGRETTABLE that more men can- 


to them more often. For some inexplica- 
ble reason, the ladies seem peculiarly 
loath to make onion soup because of the 
pungent, penetrating aroma that ac- 
companies it. But this culinary fragrance 
has a unique quality. 

Fry half a dozen onions in butter or 
margarine until they are golden brown, 
but not so long that the edges begin to 
shrivel and dry. Add onions to a quart 
and a half of honest beef broth. Toss in 
a dite of pepper and salt, and a tea- 
spoonful of Worcestershire sauce. Now 
let the whole thing simmer for half an 
hour, very slowly, 

Onion soup should be made in the 
forenoon so that it has plenty of time to 
cool and amalgamate the flavor into 
one harmonious whole. 





WwW N CORN CHOWDER is made cor- 
rectly, it is one of the best dishes vet 
invented. Unfortunately, some cooks 
make it so thin and watery that a man 
wonders what he has for grub when he 
brings his jaws together; others toss in 
everything left over in the icebox, and 
the result is impossible to define. 

The first secret is to use plenty of salt 
pork—pork with strips of lean in it. For 
four persons, use a two-inch cube cut 
into small pieces. Fry this out, then fry 
three medium-sized onions in the fat. 


10 


Be sure to cook the onions until they’re 
nice and brown; this adds a definite tang. 
Cook three or four potatoes for ten 
minutes in boiling water. Then put the 
pork pieces, most of the fat, cut-up pota- 
toes, and onions ina kettle. Add a smidg- 
en of pepper and a whiffle of salt, four 
cups of rich creamy milk, and two cans 
of cream-style corn. Heat very slowly. 

After the chowder is piping hot, set it 
aside to cool. It is the reheating just be- 
fore mealtime that brings out the mouth- 
watering, fragrant flavor. Use plenty of 
common crackers crumbled into the 
chowder. 

A couple of bowlfuls of this, a wedge 
of juicy apple pie, and a cup of authori- 
tative cotlee give a man courage once 
more to plan for the future. 





|’ IS DIFFICULT, perhaps, for some men 

whose wives are good cooks to realize 
that there is such a thing as poor beef 
stew. In the first place, a top-flight stew 
is a two-day proposition. No stew should 
be consumed the day it is concocted. It 
needs to ripen 24 hours in the icebox. 
and to blend its flavors. 

Most cooks use too few onions in 
stew; and too few put in some thyme fo! 
that indescribable flavor that distin- 
guishes a real stew. 

Cook the carrots, turnips, and onions 
with the beef the first dav; don’t cook 
the potatoes until the second. Never use 
cabbage in a beef stew! And along with 
the white potatoes, be sure to add a few 
chunks of sweet potatoes. It is a delec- 
table combination that does something 
for the flavor. 


— WV all Street J ourna 
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Batter looking n every way 


New RCA Vietor 17-ineh Fairfield 





RCA Victor Fairfield 
Million Proof 17-inch console. 
Has built-in antenna, a phono- 
jack for 40 rpm re ord changer. 
Mahogany, walnut, limed oak 
finish. Model 7T122, $489.50 


Price shown is suggested list price 
subject to change without notice. 
Slightly higher in far West and South, 


WORLD LEADER IN RADIO 
FIRST IN RECORDED MUSIC 


FIRST IN TELEVISION 


JUNE, I9S1 


— = 4 
Million Proof— proven in over 2 million homes 


Lake any new RCA Victor set, the Fairfield gives 
you better picture quality, styling and performance 
than ever before. The new, extra-powerful pick-up 
vives vou the best possible reception. Insist on RCA 
Vicior tereviston when you shop. 


Only ICA Vietor owners can buy the RCA Victor 
Factory Service Contract for expert installation and 
maintenance, Buy it with your set. If you already 
own an RCA Victor without this protection, call the 
RCA Service Co. for a maintenance contract now, 


RCA VICTOR &2# 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Chile: Months after the last American 
ski center has closed, it’s ski-time under 
benign Chilean skies. In mountain 
settings of tumbling waterfalls and 
fragrant firs, thousands of feet in the 
air, the Andes are dotted with slopes 
for beginners and experts, many of 
them only a few hours’ drive from sun- 
warmed beaches and ocean bathing. 





Rhode Island: Newport in June means 
boating races. That’s what Rhode Is- 
landers talk about, and that’s what visi- 
tors come to see. Once the sleek sailing 
craft embark on their dash to Annapo- 
lis, you'll be tempted to try your own 
hand at the sheets and tiller; and be you 
old salt or rank landlubber, you'll find 
few finer sailing facilities anywhere. 
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Oregon: [he century-old cry, “On to 
Oregon,” still promises adventure in 
the majestic Northwest: towering Mt. 
Hood for mountain-climbers; spectacu- 
lar beaches for swimming or riding; the 
White Water country for fishing. And 
each June, Portland—City of Roses— 
Stages a pageant of flowers, floats, and 
the dazzling Rose Queen coronation. 





Sweden: Clothed in the soft splendor of 
the midnight sun, Swedish Lapland be- 
comes a forest- and mountain-covered 
fairyland. A few air-line hours to the 
south lies Drottningholm, city of tran- 
quil grace, and Stockholm, a unique 
blend of old and new, and the place to 
begin a three-day cross-country Odyssey 
through the ancient Gota Canal. 
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For pictures 
that make 
a splash... 
THE CENTURY 


GRAPHIC 


Dependability and versatility 
... these are the two buy- 
words of the Century Graphic 
and all the famous Graphic 
cameras. With a Century 
Graphic your only limits are 
your own skill ... the camera’s 
capabilities are unlimited! 
Sports and news shots... 
portraits, pictorials, and 
studio work ... all these are 
yours with a Century Graphic! 
Here’s the camera used by 
thousands of photographers 

for economy in color and black- : 
and-white work. Complete with 
fine lens and shutter, $109.50. 
See your dealer today! 


(Price subject to change.) 
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Graflex Prize-Winning Photo by Heyward Crowson 
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be- | Craflex, Inc., Dept. 92 | : 
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Non-smudge Tape: If 
you ve been looking for 
§ \“< a labeling tape which 
= ee — won't smudge, curl up, 
ce ee turn yellow, leave a 
| sticky residue, or get 
dirty, here’s your answer. Made of two 
sheets of acetate with a special colored 
surface between, it records writing if 
pressure is applied by pencil or stylus. 
Use it to label canned goods, darkroom 
chemicals, storm windows, garden tools 
—almost anything. It’s waterproof, oil- 
proof, permanent, and withstands 
temperatures up to 150° Fahrenheit. 









Household Disinfectant: 
Laboratory tests have 
shown a new, concen- 
trated household disin- 
fectant to be effective 
against many types of 
bacteria, mildew, and athlete’s foot. 
The usual solution is one ounce to a 
gallon of water; but not even the con- 
centrated liquid is harmful to the skin. 
Because the disinfectant has no un- 
pleasant smell, it has also been adopted 
for use in hospitals and nursing homes. 








Double-duty Oven: 


ae Latest news for the kitch- 
Seal «en is an oven which per- 
we NeW iy 


(i VET YY mits the housewife to 
fOr» cook different foods at 


different temperatures 
at the same time. The large single oven 
can be converted into two separate 
ones with the help of a movable unit. 
The top section has two heating units 
for broiling, baking, or roasting. The 
bottom section has a single compart- 
ment, best suited for baking or roast- 
ing. Separate controls make it possible 
to broil a steak in one part while a 
cake bakes in another. 
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Spot-repellent Clothes: ,%3 
Drop coffee, tomato 4° P ote 
juice, washable ink, or ~<«/¥* 
soft drinks on a fabric 
treated by an amazing 
new process and the liq- 
uid wipes off with a damp cloth. leav- 
ing no stain. Ilo make this possible. 
cotton, wool, or non-acetate rayon is 
impregnated with a resin which keeps 
water-soluble substances from _ pene- 
trating. The resin, however, doesn't 
change the “feel” and appearance or 
reduce the softness of the cloth. Now 
being used on women’s skirts, the proc- 
ess will be applied to tablecloths, men’s 
ties, dresses, and children’s clothes. Al- 
though repeated washings or dry clean- 
ings will destroy the repellent qualities, 
four or five cleanings will not affect the 
finish of the fabric. And, of course, 
the need for washing and cleaning 
will be greatly reduced. 





Eyeglass Innovation: 
For people who like to 
read in bed, an ingen- 
ious Frenchman has de- ° 
vised prismatic eye- 
glasses. With them, you 
can lie flat on your back, keep the book 
comfortably on your chest, and read 

perfectly without lifting your head. A { 
boon to invalids, the glasses are now 

available in this country. 





Flat-tire Warning: A Wi 
little gadget attached to — 
the tire valves will whis- 
tle aloud warning when 
the pressure gets low 
enough to be danger- 
ous. As simple to install as an ordinar\ 
valve cap, it can be adjusted to react to 
specific pressures, and saves tires and 
lives by announcing a leak in time. 
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Write FOR FREE SLEEP ANALYZER 


A helpful guide to aid you in selecting just the right mattress 
for your own weight and build...even for people of un- 
equal weight who sleep in the same bed. It assures proper 
1ar\ contour softness... proper weight support. See your deal- 
“t 4 er, or write Spring-Air Co., Dept. 624, Holland, Mich. 
anc 
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As luxurious as a formal gown, this elas- 
ticized nylon velvet swim suit displays 
good form both in and out of the water. 
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This two-piece suit with its gladiola print 
can be covered demurely by a Mexican- 
inspired poncho made of terry cloth. 


- Ba 
Nautical flags signal fair weather on 
these matching suits. Towel and shirt re- 
peat the red, white, and blue pattern. 
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ACCENT YOUR EYES@e 


YOUR MOST IMPORTANT FEATURE 


¢ 
AY : 
PREFERRED BY SMART 


WOMEN THE WORLD OVER — — 
EYE SHADOW * EYEBROW PENCIL * MASCARA 
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——— horses on a Vinylite float- 
ing ring make a water-going carousel. 
Designed to hold six, it’s propelled by 
foot paddling. $30. Gateway Sporting 
Gds., 1321 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Papen FIT into this sturdy nylon 
traveling bag through the wide- 
opening top. Put laundry or shoes in 
the zippered compartment. $17.95%*. 


The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. 





positions. $29.50*. Beaumond 


‘Goronet’s Familry hopper 


| po PERSONALIZED phone-book cove! 


_ OR JUST RELAX on this lightweight 
canvas-and-aluminum cot. Folds for 
Storage or carrying, is adjustable to four 
Dist., 
133 Lexington Ave., New York City 106. 


18 Merchandise shown on these pages may be ordered by sending check or money order to the source in- 
dicated. Editorial prices ‘subject to change) are complete except those starred (*) which are shipped F.O.B MS % 


and index makes an unusual gift. 
Print name, give book size. Tan, blue. 
green, red leatherette. $2.49. Ad-Tel 
Specialty, 223 Irving Ave., Brooklyn 27. 


ELL TIME in major cities around the 
Reete with this amazing watch, after 
setting the extra hand for the city in 
which you are now located. ‘‘Polygraf.”’ 
$71.50. Tiffany's, New York City 22. 













A RECIPE BOOK in a box has room fot 
adding own food favorites. 
The plasticized cards stand in a slot for 
easy reading. $2.00. Unique Arts, Box 
4, Kensington Station, Brooklyn 18. 
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Here it is! America’s No. 1 
radio-phonograph in a brand 
new version. Plays all records 

.all sizes... all automatically 
with simple one-knob control. 
Gives you up to five hours of 


uninterrupted music. Perform- 





ance comparable to the finest 





console. See it today... also 
Admiral’s brilliant new AC-DC 
battery portable radios with 





revolutionary new Ferro-Scope 
antenna. Discover for yourself 
that in radio America’s Smart 
Set is America’s Smart Buy! 
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Never before such ay \ Sey — 
HAND! © 
SLICES © 


.. EVERY SUCE PERFECT 
ANQEXTRA GOOD TASTING 
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The best-tasting pasteurizéd process _ teurizers—sealing extra-good flavor in 
cheese you ve ever had—in the most every one. These handy slices are 
perfect slices! A new Kraft invention Kraft- -protec ‘ted all the w ay to you! 


forms the perfect slices right as the ry all 5 varieties: American, Brick, 


process cheese comes from the pas- Pimento, Swiss, Old English Brand. jUN 
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The Best in Entertaining and Constructive Family Reading 











e 
Perfect Teacher 









a student at St. Andrews Un1- 
versity in Scotland. But I can still 
see the magnificent gray cathedral 
city. Each day for two years I 
walked past rich St. Leonard’s 
School for Girls. It nestled beside 
the ruins of the cathedral, a haven 


i SEEMS MANY YEARS since I was 


for wealthy students. But many of 


the girls were pretty, and I often 
lingered by the gates to watch 
them. In time I detected a young 
mistress—of Latin, I discovered 
later—who apparently had noticed 
me as well. 

From then on I haunted James 
Whyte’s bookshop across from the 
school. And sure enough, one morn- 
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by JAMES A. MICHENER 





ing this charming teacher came in 
to buy a book. By forcing myself 
on Mr. Whyte, I managed to gain 
an introduction. Then I clung to 
the pretty teacher until she had to 
acknowledge my presence. Finally 
she invited me to come to tea at 
St. Leonard’s. 

It was ghastly. For an American 
it was especially bad. The entire 
faculty sat about in stuffy poses. 
And the girls were stufher still. I 
finally made a typical American 
commenten such stilted manners, 
and the tea practically froze in the 
cups. The faculty glared at me and 
let me know that this was my last 
visit to St. Leonard’s. For my part, 
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I left no doubt about my being 
glad to leave so unrealistic a place. 

In the years that followed, I be- 
came a lecturer on education and 
frequently described the school as 
a perfect example of a type com- 
pletely unsuited to the needs of the 
modern world. Then World War II 
came, and for a while I was sta- 
tioned on a most dismal island 
south of Guadalcanal. Since the 
Japs had by then been well-de- 
feated in that area, I was given odd 
jobs to do for the Navy. Among 
these was one to visit an island 
even more dismal than my own. I 
was directed to find the native men 
who had rescued our fliers in the 
early days of the war. I was to take 
them small gifts in token of Ameri- 
ca’s gratitude. 

A French planter took me to the 
island in his small boat. He could 
not imagine how any native is- 
landers had helped us to win the 
war. But he did agree to put into 
various bays until I found them. 

We coasted along the forbidding 
island for two days. At night we 
lay off the fever-ridden shore and 
listened to soft jungle sounds. Early 
on the third day we went ashore 
and searched for what we under- 
stood was a mission. We walked 
through dense jungle for about 
an hour and came finally upon a 
clearing. 

An astonishing sight greeted us. 
Seventy black Melanesian girls from 
the age of 10 to 18 ran out to meet 
us. [They were dressed only in red 
and white gingham kilts. They 
laughed melodiously and made fun 
of us as we approached what looked 
to be a school. 

It had been chopped out of the 
jungle. Almost miraculously, five 
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strong buildings had been made 
from bamboo poles. An areaway 
had been stamped flat, and the place 
was as Clean as human energy could 
make it. 

To the south lay an immense 
cornfield. To the west a banana 
plantation, painstakingly weeded. 
Wherever I looked I saw the hand 
of a splendid farmer, one who loved 
the jungle soil and made it flourish. 


T THIS POINT the children set up 
a shout and I[ waited for the 
man in charge to appear. Instead, 
to my surprise there came from one 
of the buildings a gray-haired white 
woman of 50. She was as stately as 
a queen. Nobility spoke in every 
motion she made. 

She was barefooted. Her feet 
were splayed and hard. She wore 
a kind of sacking for a dress, tied 
about the middle with a loose rope. 
Her hands were rough from heavy 
work, and her handsome face was 
weatherbeaten. 

‘*This is Mother Margaret!” 
cried the girls who could speak 
English. They stood aside for her, 
as if they were not her pupils but 
her disciples, and they looked upon 
her with a love that few people 
ever command. 

When I told her my mission, she 
laughed in great echoes of delight 
and pointed to a girl about 18. 
‘There's your man!” she said. 

She laughed again at my con- 
fusion. ‘*‘ Yes! That girl saved the 
Americans. When their planes went 
down off shere, she paddled out and 
dragged them into her canoe. One 
of them was from Texas. He was 
with us eight days and I can see him 
now !’’ She said some words in Motu 
and little girls crowded about me. 
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‘Texas? Texas?” they shouted. I 
shook my head and they seemed 
disappointed. 

And then Mother Margaret told 
me an almost unbelievable tale. 
She had been on Tulagi when the 


Japs invaded. Hidden in the jun- 


gle, she watched them destroy her 
school and its valuable books. Then, 
by small boat, she had fled south- 
ward 600 miles. With her, she had 
brought two Melanesian girls who 
could speak English. 

Mother Margaret saw that the 
war would be a long one, so with 
her two assistants she had come to 
this dismal island, one of the worst 
in the South Seas. She went from 
village to village, collecting the 
daughters of men whose fathers had 
been cannibals. She had brought 
them to this spot upon a hill from 
which they could see the Japs if 
they came south. 

Alone she directed the girls in 
clearing the vast acreage now con- 
trolled by the school. She taught 
the islanders how to grow new crops 
and take care of old ones in new 
ways. She taught an entire island 
to grow and eat corn. She intro- 
duced fishing. She taught her girls 
to weave, to build cleaner houses, 
to devise new plans for sewage dis- 
posal, and to practice mosquito 





Although James Michener has been a 
schoolteacher and college professor, it 
took a novel about his wartime experi- 
ences to rocket him to fame. His Tales 
of the South Pacific won the Pulitzer 
Prize in 1948, and a year later supplied 
the theme for South Pacific, greatest mu- 
sical in Broadway history. He recently 
published another book. Return to Par- 
adise, based on a second visit to the 
Pacific islands that made him famous. 
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control. She worked, even when I 
knew her, 12 to 14 hours a day, 
striding over her magnificent farm 
with strong, bare feet inured to 
rocks and jungle briars. 

And she worked indoors, too, in 
a way that made any of my own 
teaching seem terribly empty. For 
she had fled to this island without 
a single book except a Bible. Every 
night she would go to her barren 
room and write in Motu pages of a 
textbook for her girls to read. 

When I first met Mother Mar- 
garet, she had completed 19 books 
—a set of arithmetics, a science 
series about jungle life, a music 
series, readers, and a book of poems. 
I handled the well-thumbed paper 
books with care. They were in sets 
now. As soon as Mother Margaret 
finished writing a book, each girl 
who could read made a copy of it 
and then taught some other child 
to read and write in turn. 

And the books were very good. I 
had once helped to write such books, 
and I knew. In amazement I asked, 
‘“Mother Margaret, how have you 
been able to do all this?” 

She studied me for a moment and 
said, ‘‘Little children are like mag- 
nets. When you see their eager 
faces waiting for help, you can re- 
member things forgotten years 
ago. I’ve sat here at night trying 
to remember what came next in 
arithmetic. Or how plants are clas- 
sified. Then suddenly the faces of 
these children wrenched the knowl- 
edge from me. And I wrote it down.” 

‘“‘T notice you speak with an Eng- 
lish accent,” I said. 

‘‘Have you been in England?” 

“In Scotland,” I said. 

“Indeed? Where?”’ 

I told her of St. Andrews, and 
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of how I loved that old gray town 
on the cliffs. All but St. Leonard’s 
with the stuffy mistresses and the 
girls in black stockings. 

She gave me some wine pressed 
from her own gfapes. Inspired by 
her placid charm, I rambled on 
about the old days. 

‘‘So you had a date with a St. 
Leonard’s mistress!’ she chided. 

‘‘Do you know the place?” I 
asked in surprise. 

Mother Margaret pressed her 
hand to her cheek. “‘I was a first 
honors at St. Leonard’s,’’ she said. 
‘“‘T used to walk along the very road 
you took. Out to the cliffs. I was a 
gawky, black-legged girl, too, just 
as vou described.”’ 

We went over every street of the 
ancient city, the ruined castle, the 
fallen cathedral, and the glorious 
golf courses. I sensed from the 
loving way in which she spoke that 
she feared she might never see 
those sights again. She picked up 
four of her books and looked at 
them intently. 

‘*All that [I’ve written for my 
girls I’ve remembered from what I 
was taught in that stuffy school,”’ 
she said softly. 

[ had to look away. Here was 
teaching that I had never known 
before. Here was the very essence 
of all that education stands for: 
a dedicated human being tearing 


For Father’s Day 


the lessons from the world’s past 
experience and sharing it with the 
children—even the black jungle 
children—of the future. From ex- 
pensive, conceited St. Leonard’s to 
the worst jungle of the world! 

*“Mother Margaret!’ I asked. 
**Why did you come out here?”’ 

She looked at me and smiled. 
‘Things happen,” she said. In the 
square outside, the little girls were 
singing: ““The eyes of Texas are 
upon you.” 

I was deeply affected by this 
jungle school. I said, ‘‘ Mother Mar- 
garet, as soon as [ get back to 
Guadalcanal, [I’m going to cable 
for a complete library. You'll have 
so many beautiful books . . . Well, 
you won't have room for them all!” 

I kept my word. I guess more 
than 200 of the finest American 
schoolbooks were dispatched to 
Mother Margaret in the world’s 
most dismal jungle. 

They reached her school after I 
had returned to the States. When 
she wrote her letter of thanks, she 
said, ‘““Your boxes arrived in such 
perfect condition that I was loath 
to spoil them. I shipped them on 
as they were to another island 
where a new school is opening. 
They had not a single book, and 
they will love you for your kind- 
ness. My own paper books will last 
for a little while longer.”’ 








If they’d give poor old Dad track shoes instead of slippers, 


maybe he could get to the lounging chair first. 


-Wall St. Journal 


I’m giving my father something he’s wanted for years—his car. 
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—ROBERT Q. LEWIS 
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CAN YOU SEE 


INTO THE HINIRE ? 


by NORMAN CARLISLE 





The answer may come from the startling psychic experiences of a British engineer 


O HUMAN BEINGS have the power 

to preview the future—not just 

a few individuals, but all of us? 

Are you, without knowing it, con- 

stantly getting glimpses of events 

that have not happened yet, but 
which are going to happen? 

If it seems shocking even to ask 
these questions, imagine the sur- 
prise of scientists when one of their 
fellow savants not only asked 
them, but answered with a re- 
sounding ‘Yes!’ He had found, he 
said, the incredible secret of cross- 
ing the barrier of time! 

The thought that it is possible to 
see into the future is not, of course, 
anew one. Through the ages, many 
have believed that at least a few 
chosen individuals were _ blessed 
with the gift of prophecy. But now 
scientists were confronted with a 
documented report that for the 
first time put the possibility of pre- 
cognition on a scientific basis. 

Here were no wild speculations 
by an irresponsible theorist or a 
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charlatan. For John William Dunne, 
the man who saw fact where here- 
tofore science had seen only super- 
stition, was the world-famous 
engineer who designed and built 
Britain’s first military plane. 

In the 23 years since the publica- 
tion of Dunne’s findings in An Ex- 
periment with Time, his astounding 
book has aroused violent contro- 
versy. Psychologists, physicists, and 
laymen, fascinated by the vistas it 
opened up, were baffled, disturbed, 
and excited by it. Some attacked 
Dunne’s theories. Others accepted 
them eagerly. J. B. Priestley pro- 
claimed it ‘‘one of the most impor- 
tant books of the age.” But all 
agreed that Dunne had hit upon 
something with breath-taking im- 
plications. 

Probably you have had the un- 
canny and fleeting feeling, while 
engaged in a wholly new experi- 
ence, that you were doing some- 
thing you had done before. Psy- 
chologists have advanced various 
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explanations of this phenomenon. 
One theory says your mind tele- 
scopes time so that you think you 
have seen, long ago, something you 
have really perceived just a frac- 
tion of a second before, and are now 
perceiving more fully. 

Dunne came up with a more 
startling explanation. He asserted 
that the phenomenon is no mere 
illusion: you have really had the 
experience before—in a dream! 
Dunne had been led to this amaz- 
ing conclusion by his own strange 
adventures in the world of dreams, 
extending over many years. 


QO. OF THE FIRST dreams that 
started Dunne on his curious 
experiment was one in which he 
saw himself standing on an island 
mountainside. Columns of smoke 
and steam were pouring out of 
fissures in the mountain. The sight 
brought a_ horrified .exclamation 
from Dunne: “Good Lord, the 
whole thing is going to blow up!” 

Then the scene shifted to a 
near-by island, where Dunne was 
trving to find ships which could 
carry off the doomed people. He 
was pleading with Frenchmen, who 
seemed reluctant to help. Dunne 
remembered shouting: ‘‘ Thousands 
of people will die unless . . 

Later, newspapers arrived at the 
remote spot in Africa where Dunne 
had had the dream. Before his 
startled eyes blazed the headline: 


*“VOLCANO DISASTER IN MARTINIQUE 
Probable Loss Over 40,000 Lives” 


The description of the terrifying 
explos! f M Pelée we 
xpiosion oO! | ont eliee went on 
to give details similar to those in 
the dream. 

Now look at the bewildering 
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situation that confronted Dunne. 
He had dreamed about an un- 
precedented event of which he 
could have had no possible knowl- 
edge. His picture of the situation 
had been correct: he had even 
dreamed correctly that the people 
involved were French. 

Dunne puzzled over this strange 
occurrence for several years. Then 
came another dream to give him a 
fiash of insight into the whole weird 
business and provide the basis for 
his startling theory about time. 

Dunne dreamed he was walking 
along a path between two fields, 
around which were high iron rail- 
ings. Suddenly, in one of the fields, 
a horse began kicking and rearing 
furiously. A glance at the railings 
was reassuring; the animal could 
not get through them. Yet a few 
minutes later, as Dunne strolled 
down the path, he heard the pound- 
ing of hoofs and saw the mad horse 
galloping behind him. In a typical 
nightmare race he began to run, 
with the horse close behind. 

Next day, the engineer went 
fishing with his brother. As they 
were working their way along a 
stream, Dunne’s brother cried, 
**Look at that horse!’ 

To his amazement, Dunne looked 
up to see the scene of his dream. 
Though it was dissimilar in some 
minor details, there was the horse, 
behaving just as violently as had 
the one in his nocturnal vision. 

‘“That’s funny,’ Dunne said, “I 
dreamed last night that a horse was 
chasing me: Anyway, this one can't 
get over those fences.” 

Yet even while he was talking, 
his brother shouted a warning. [The 
horse had escaped and was bearing 
down on them! The two men got 
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away, but Dunne was more shaken 
by the strange forecast than by the 
actual event. 

At last he realized a startling 
fact about his curious visions. The 
dreams, in themselves, were not so 
startling. What was shockingly dif- 
ferent was that they occurred on the 
wrong nights! 

If he had experienced the dreams 
about the horse or the Martinique 
disaster after such happenings, the 
occurrence would have been un- 
derstandable. Looking back over 
these and other similar experiences, 
he concluded: ‘* There was nothing 
unusual in the dreams. They were 
merely displaced in time.” 

What did this add up to? Dunne 
didn’t know, but he continued to 
have strange visions of the future. 
There was, for instance, the amaz- 
ing dream of a curious railroad 
wreck. He saw a spot just north 
of the Firth of Forth Bridge in 
Scotland. At first, all he noticed 
was open grassland, with groups of 
people walking around. Then sud- 
denly, lying on their sides on this 
ereen field, were railroad cars. 

Even as he awakened, Dunne 
was trying to establish the date 
when this event had occurred—or 
was to occur. He concluded that it 
was some time in the spring. 

Months later, on April 14, the 
famous ‘‘Flying Scotsman’”’ jumped 
the tracks near the Firth of Forth 
Bridge and fell onto the golf links 
that Dunne had seen in his dream. 

[It would have been comforting, 
he thought, to believe that some 
kind of mediumship or clairvoyance 
was involved. But instead, he de- 
cided “‘I was suffering, seemingly, 
lrom some extraordinary fault in 
my relation to reality, something 
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so uniquely wrong that it compelled 
me to perceive, at rare intervals, 
large blocks of otherwise perfectly 
normal personal experiences, dis- 
placed from their proper position 
in time.” 

And now he was struck with a 
staggering thought. Was there a 
possibility that what was happen- 
ing to him also happened to others? 

What about the occasion when 
you get a letter from a long-de- 
parted friend and suddenly re- 
member having dreamed about him 
the night before? What about the 
cases in which people dream of the 
deaths of friends or relatives and 
next day receive confirming news? 

Might they not, Dunne asked 
himself, be part of this same strange 
phenomenon of precognition that 
had enabled him to see into the 
future? If that were true, perhaps 
all that kept anyone from seeing 
into the future was a mentally im- 
posed barrier, somehow lifted dur- 
ing sleep. But now he was stopped 
by a harsh collision with reality. If 
anybody could see the future, then 
how could such a capability have 
escaped detection? 

After some thought, he decided 
the answer was surprisingly obvious. 
Most dreams are forgotten almost im- 
mediately upon awakening. 

This was the mental starting 
point for Dunne’s amazing series of 
experiments. Sensing that the big 
problem was remembering dreams, 
he kept a pad and pencil under his 
pillow, and recorded his dreams 
immediately upon awakening. 
Quickly he discovered that the 
method worked. 

Later Dunne divided his dreams 
into three classes: those that did 
not seem to be based on any ex- 
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perience, those clearly based on 
some past experience, and those 
which, by later observation, proved 
to have been based on a future ex- 
perience. At the end of a few 
months, he had obtained some 
astonishing results. 

Meanwhile, Dunne had confided 
in some friends and suggested that 
they, too, try his experiment of 
noting down dreams. They were 
frankly skeptical, but fascinated 
enough to try. 

The most startling results came 
from experiments conducted among 
a group of Oxford students. Each 
morning they carefully recorded 
all dreams they could remember, 
then handed the report to a pro- 
fessor of psychology at the univer- 
sity who sent the unopened reports 
to the impartial Society for Psy- 
chical Research. Afterwards, each 
student filed a report of his waking 
experiences which could have some 
relation to the dreams, 

When the results were tabulated, 
an astonishing fact appeared. The 
number of dreams about the past 
were outnumbered by the dreams 
about the future! 

From all this, Dunne developed 





the remarkable theory, daringly 
presented in An Experiment with 
Time. But did dreams provide the 
only manner in which this knowl- 
edge of the future could be tapped? 

Dunne went to work to find out. 
He soon discovered that he was 
able, while wide-awake, to make 
certain predictions. On occasion, he 
could pick up a book which he had 
not read and tell about certain 
incidents in it. However, he never 
had the remarkable success with 
waking prophecies that he did with 
those witnessed in dreams. 

Of course, even the most ardent 
of those who follow in Dunne’s 
footsteps will agree that the evi- 
dence so far is only an exciting hint 
of tremendous discoveries to come. 
Is John William Dunne right? Do 
human beings really have the gift 
of seeing into the future? 

Each step closer to the answer 
gives the pioneers in this frontier 
of the mind a growing sense of 
awe. For here, they believe, they 
may reach the meeting point be- 
tween science and theology. May 
they not find, at last, scientific 
confirmation of the existence of 
man’s eternal soul? 


For Vacationers 


or OF THE preliminaries to going on a vacation is 
reading the travel folders and booklets describing 


hotel accommodations. The unsuspecting tourist will 
require some interpretation of the terms used: 
CONDUCIVE TO COMPLETE RELAXATION. [he place is dead. 
A CHARMING ATMOSPHERE OF RUSTIC SIMPLICITY. No inside plumbing. 
25TH SEASON UNDER SAME OWNER-MANAGEMENT.: Haven’t been able to 


sell the place. 


BATHING NEAR-BY. The hotel has no swimming pool. 
SPACIOUS GROUNDS, 350 AcREs. You’ve got to walk two miles from 


your bungalow to the dining hall. 
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The DANGERODS AGE 








for Love Affairs 





' 


by Louts E. Biscu, M.D. 


= 


An expert examines the compelling forces behind that hazardous “last fling” 


Y PATIENT would have been a 
M comic figure if he hadn’t been 
so desperate. A graying, paunchy, 
stubby littlke man, he looked much 
less the Great Lover than the suc- 
cessful small businessman he was. 
His panic-filled eyes stripped him 
of dignity and his hands trembled 
as he nerved himself to blurt out 
his problem. 

‘“My neighbors think I’m a de- 
cent man,” he began. ‘“‘My family 
knows otherwise. I’ve watched my 
wife’s heart breaking. My son—he’s 
only 16—despises me. They’ve 
found out about this woman who is 
making life hell for me. At first she 
was sweet—everything that’s young 
and enticing and feminine. Now 
she’s turned into a she-devil intent 
on breaking up my home.” 

He was on the verge of break- 
down. “I’ve lost my nerve—I can’t 
think. What am I to do?” 
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To be sure, this man was not the 
first, nor the last, to discover that 
‘*‘cheating”’ is perilous business. Nor 
is it always a man. Women are not 
immune. Indeed, nobody may feel 
completely safe should the urge for 
that Last Fling get out of hand. 

Psychiatrists hear many such con- 
fessions. Even if families and asso- 
ciates do not learn of a clandestine 
affair, the participant himself al- 
ways knows. The suspicion that he 
is ridiculous, the conviction of sor- 
didness, guilt, and disappointed ex- 
pectations—any one of these can 
lead to inner collapse. 

What’s more, the real tragedy of 
last flings after 40—this special 
brand of middle-age madness—is 
the fact that they can be so deadly 
to what should be the most serene 
and bountiful years of one’s life. 

Woman is more loyal to family 
ties than man. If that irresistible 
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impulse should strike her, it is usual- 
ly sudden and unexpected. She may 
be at a cocktail party, at a neigh- 
borhood gathering, in the subway— 
and she sees a man, a man who 
“does”? something to her. Out of no- 
where, electrifyingly, comes that 
exciting en rapport feeling. 

She may or may not follow it up. 
But the possibility that it can spring 
into being is frightfully disturbing 
to a mature, sensible woman who 
thinks she put such “‘silly ideas”’ 
behind her years ago. 

Let it be emphasized that most 
of the men and women who are 
tempted to a misstep in the middle 
years are the same decent people 
they have been all the rest of their 
lives. They simply do not under- 
stand the disguised, hidden, often 
unconscious reasons for ‘‘dangerous 
age’’ temptations. And the shamed 
and outraged grown children of the 
family are even less understanding 
of a mother or father who is “‘be- 
having like a stupid old fool.” 

I think of a young man whose 
mother brought him to me because 
of his wild escapades. Never will I 
forget the remark he made when he 
was sure he could trust me. His icy 
contempt was as bitter punishment 
as could be inflicted on an erring 
father. ““You can cut out all the 
stuff about the straight and nar- 
row,” he said. “‘I’ve heard all that 
from my father. He rants like a 
preacher, but he has had a string of 
women for the past five years. When 
he starts criticizing me, do you won- 
der I laugh at him?” 


HAT COMPELS men and women 
to take the last-fling chances 
they do, often against their better 
judgment? What is the nature of 
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the inexorable force that drives 
them on so relentlessly? The physical 
side must of course be recognized. 





The change of life—the climacteric 
—in men as well as women, brings 
glandular changes just the opposite 
of those that make adolescence a 
critical period. Instead of the up- 
surge of new life forces at puberty, 
the middle-aged reproductive sys- 
tem is slowing to a stop. 

The menopause in women occurs 
around 45 to 50; its counterpart, 
the male climacteric, a little later— 
50 to 60. Intimations of waning vi- 
tality often bring a dread feeling 
that one is no longer a complete 
man or a complete woman. These 
sharpen a desire to prove to oneself 
that the time hasn’t arrived yet— 
in short, that it really isn’t so. 

But nature never is defeated with- 
out a last-ditch struggle for survival. 
As vital forces dwindle, stronger and 
stronger stimuli are sought to strike 
the old spark and create a kind of 
rectifying balance. This is the psy- 
chological compensation for physi- 
cal decline. It motivates the search 
for continued youth, glamour, va- 
riety, and particularly the desire 
for new and thrilling sexual ex- 
periences. 

There are, however, distinct dif- 
ferences in the psychological pat- 
terns of men and women. As regards 
men, the last-fling urge is tied in 
with a need to bolster the ego. 
Women rarely understand how 
closely a man’s self-confidence is as- 
sociated with sexual capacity. Flat- 
tery of younger women reassures 
him. He is made to feel that he isn't 
decrepit, in decline, or finished. 

Aggressiveness is another typical 
male characteristic which, after 
middle age, may seek new fields to 
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conquer. Men between 40 and 50 
usually are in their harvest years— 
the long struggle for success is at 
last paying off, the tensions are 
lessening. Now the challenge which 
brings out the old male urge to 
dominate isn’t a business career, 
perhaps, but a desirable woman. 

Man’s innate desire for sexual 
variety is another factor women 
rarely comprehend. Then, too, re- 
sentment against a wife can lead to 
all sorts of male rationalizations. 

“My wife says I’m getting too old 
for such things,” said one man. 
‘“She’s indifferent, unresponsive 
actually seems to think that she’s 
doing me a favor. These other wom- 
en may have been gold diggers, but 
they weren’t indifferent. Not by a 
long shot!” 

He looked at me quizzically. ‘As 
[ look back on it now, I think I was 
just lonely. The children are grown. 
My wife’s wrapped up in their fam- 
ilies and her clubs. They don’t need 
me any longer. So I was a sitting 
target for a pretty woman who 
warmed to me as an individual, 
even if it was an act.” 

In the case of a woman, the last- 
fling urge rarely springs from pow- 
erful ego forces as it does in men. 
\With her, the irresistible desire is to 
love and be loved. She needs man 
for completion, but in a different 
way than man needs woman. Her 
need is not primarily sexual; in- 
deed, she usually needs rousing in 
this respect. 

Woman craves reassurance, pri- 
marily, that she is ageless, eternally 
alluring. The sad spectacle of a 
matron trying to dress and act like 
a glamour girl should evoke sym- 
pathy. She is snatching desperately 
at the trappings of youth. 
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The ‘“‘dangerous age’? woman 
thus tends to be embarrassingly sus- 
ceptible to flattery, suggestion, a 
smooth “‘line.’’ An intense desire to 
be admired is a natural stimulus to 
coquetry. But emotions with half a 
lifetime of experience behind them 
are far different from those of a de- 
mure young girl. 

For one thing, woman’s attitude 
toward sex mellows as she grows 
older. In marriage, the ecstasy of 
romantic love blends into conjugal 
love. The mystery of the forbidden, 
that all young people experience, is 
a mystery no longer. The memory 
of mystery, however, may be pro- 


jected to another man—would he 


be a better lover than the husband 
who, as one woman of 45 put it, “‘is 
so methodical, so unchanging, so 
predictable in his approach that I 
could scream!” 

Also, women see others of their 
sex bestowing physical gifts for ma- 
terial rewards, and seemingly get- 
ting away with it. Repressed envy 
is a goad, the sharper because of sex 
restraints seeking an outlet. Woman 
craves emotional expression, and 
the need may be greater when the 
children have left home and nobody 
remains but a phlegmatic husband 
behind his breakfast newspaper. 

This brief catalogue by no means 
lists every urge that may drive men 
and women to endanger the fruits 
of a lifetime as they rush out to 
meet temptation. But it should suf- 
fice to explain why the last-fling 
urge is so common, and why psy- 
chiatrists see so many patients who 
were shocked awake amidst the 
rubble of their lives—most of them 
confessing bitterly that they “‘should 
have known better.” 

Is it possible for a person in 
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whom the last-fling urge is powerful 
to check it and keep out of trouble? 
The answer is an unqualified yes. 

First of all, do not consider your- 
self an exception to the tendency to 
philander. Expect it. Be on the look- 
out for it, man or woman, as early 
as the thirties. Realize—and this is 
important—that the urge toward a 
fling is not a sign of moral weakness 
or contemptible depravity. On the 
contrary, it actually testifies to a 
vital, strong, highly charged and 
normal state of being. 

The draining off of physical ener- 
gies into tension-relieving activities 
is an urge-distractor of prime im- 
portance. Give up the moping-chair 
for exercise, meet new people, court 
distractions that require a response. 
The piano lessons you always 
wanted to take, great books, paint- 
ing, or building or making things 
by hand and heart—all these are 
superb ventilators. 

One man of 50, whose backfiring 
woman-trouble brought him to the 
verge of breakdown, followed my 
suggestion to concentrate on a proj- 
ect for which he had shown tepid 
interest: the provision of a play- 
eround for neighborhood children 
who were running wild in the 
streets. As he busied himself with 
the project, buttonholing neighbors 
for contributions and gaining a 
healthy ego thereby, he found he 
was looked up to as a leader. 

Before long he was so busy that 
he resented his latest flame’s de- 
mands on his precious time. When 
the inevitable blowoff came, his at- 
titude was one of good riddance. 

Then there was a woman of 40 
who came to my office. Her face 
was pinched, her eyes were deep 
with distress. Suddenly the tears 
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came in a torrent. When the storm 
passed, she faced me tautly. 

‘“*T have no shame left,” she said. 
“TI can’t keep on living the way | 
have been. You'll despise me, but 
I’m beyond caring.” 

‘‘Nothing could mike me despise 
you,” I replied. ““What is it?” 

‘“Its—a man. Not in the way 
you think,” she added hastily. ““We 
worked in the same office. He’s 
married. He told me he loved me. 
I refused to have anything to do 
with him. I even quit my job to get 
away from him. But I can’t stop 
thinking of him.” 

A touch of color crept into her 
wan cheeks. “They aren’t—clean 
thoughts. They’re shameful, inde- 
cent. And I can’t get rid of them! 
What kind of horrible woman am | 
getting to be?”’ 

It took some time to convince her 
that she was not abnormal at all. 
When she was made to understand 
that her supposedly sinful thoughts 
were shared by the great majority of 
normal human beings, you could 
almost see the unbearable tensions 
drain out of her. 

When the “fling” is over and 
the ‘‘runaway’’ 1s once more 
back in the family circle—what 
then? If this trying aftermath is not 
managed with sympathy and under- 
standing, it may develop into a pe- 
riod of continued resentment, even 
suspicion. 

“IT know it’s over now,”’ remarked 
one injured wife, “‘but how could 
he—after all those years—do that 
to me?’ And a husband, under simi- 
lar circumstances, said: ‘“‘It’s all 
past and done, of course. But will | 
ever be able to trust her again?”’ 

Forgiveness — absolute forgive- 
ness—is the answer, of course. Then 
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revival of mutual trust is bound to 
follow. That is the advice I gave to 
the wife of the hysterical individual 
whom I described at the beginning 
of this article. 

“Start again just where you left 
off,”’ I told her. ‘‘ Your husband has 
learned his lesson; he feels cheap, 
degraded, and humiliated. What he 
needs most of all now is not only 
your kindness and help to restore 
his self-respect but that of your son 
as well. Your husband’s ego has re- 
ceived a terrible jolt and it must be 
restored so that he can again feel 
confidence to face the world. And 
if your own feelings get in the way 
now and then, remember one thing 
—he did come back!” 


"= FIRST YEAR of marriage is 
none too early to begin building 
a stabilized love that will make 
yielding to a last-fling impulse un- 
thinkable. Love and sex are not 
identical. It is their mutual blend- 
ing that lifts man and woman to the 


peak of enduring happiness. Com- 
panionship, mutual dependence, 
the serene knowledge that you 
function best only through close 
kinship with your. beloved—these 
can be nourished through the years. 
Then, despite vagrant sex fantasies, 
the idea of a stranger breaking into 
such a tight-knit intimacy becomes 
preposterous. 

An anchor to windward is recog- 
nition of the fact that sex primarily 
is a mental affair. Mostly it origi- 
nates in the mind. That is where 
control measures, taken in time, 
can snuff out a conflagration before 
it gets started. Self-managed and 
conscious control of perfectly nor- 
mal impulses is exercised by count- 
less thousands of men and women 
whose buoyant mental health keeps 
them forever outside the psychia- 
trist’s office. Perhaps they are no 
‘better’? than tormented souls who 
rush headlong into smashups—but 
they have learned how to keep 
peace both in mind and body. 


Dial-a-Word 


ACH OF THE following combinations of 

numbers from the telephone dial 
spells a word. You can discover the word 
by selecting the correct letter from the 
group indicated by each digit in the 
number. For instance, 3228 spells fact. 
There is only one possible answer for 
each, so start dialing. For the right an- 


swers, turn to page 97. 


a. 220227 ih. 5328873 n. 8585353 
b. 84445 i. 227368 oo. 3328437 
c. 6787424 j. 47783 p. 92783 
d. 935569 k. 724665 q. 893583 
e. 35625 l. 2389336 r. 366844 
f, 443886 m.736753 _ s. 8383726 
g. 63729 t. 586467 
JUNE, I9$I 
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by EDWIN DIEHL 


The proverbial green thumb is a commonplace at the world’s most colorful school 


which follows the west bank of 
the Niagara River from Lake Su- 
perior to Lake Erie, a vacationing 
farmer noticed a freshly plowed half- 
acre of ground. 

‘**Look,”’ he told his family with a 
chuckle. ‘‘Some fool’s wasted time 
and energy plowing up clay. 
Couldn’t grow cactus in that stuff!’ 

Two days later, passing the same 
spot on the return trip, he braked 
his car to an abrupt stop. Spread 
before his eyes was a flowering 
festival of beauty, planted in pre- 
cise geometric designs and looking 
like a washed rainbow. 

Rows of flowers reached for the 
sun between miniature box hedge. 
Blended into the color fantasy were 
begonias, verbenas, fuchsias, orna- 
mental shrubbery, and other flow- 
ering plants he didn’t recognize. 
For good measure, the wizard who 
had accomplished this miracle had 
thrown in a miniature lagoon. 

Though to a casual passer-by like 
the vacationing farmer it might 
seem like a miracle, to the young 


gates ALONG the boulevard 
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men enrolled at the Niagara Parks 
Commission’s School for Gardeners, 
in Canada, it is just part of every- 
day studies. In fact, had the farmer 
investigated further, his eyes would 
have opened even wider. 

A few hundred feet off Niagara 
Boulevard can be found specimens 
and species of almost every type of 
plant that grows in North America. 
The School has about 50,000 iris 
plants, 100,000 tulip and narcissus 
bulbs, 200 varieties of peonies, and 
an impressive number of lilacs. 
There are only slightly fewer roses. 

The School has a total enroll- 
ment of 25 students and a graduat- 
ing class of only eight, yet it can 
boast of 35 miles of campus. Stu- 
dents do not pay tuition or board, 
and the Niagara Parks Commission 
gives them pocket money while they 
are there. There are few other col- 
leges of its kind in the world. It came 
into being to fill an urgent need. 

Long before the 20th century, the 
shortage of master gardeners was 
being felt. By 1935, the compelling 
need for expert horticulturists sent 
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the Niagara Parks Commission on 
an extensive search for skilled men. 
None was available. 

The obvious solution lay in es- 
tablishing a school of its own, if the 
Commission was to be assured a 
steady supply of master gardeners 
in the years ahead. In 1936, the 
School for Gardeners was founded. 

A 250-acre parcel was allocated 
for the site. A small homestead was 
used as an office, a large dormitory 
was built, and an abandoned cus- 
toms house was moved to the school 
and became a lecture hall and lab- 
oratory. 

‘*The classrooms will be the 
ground,’’ said a Commissioner. 
‘*We'll give these students three 
years training, 12 months a year, 
in practical horticulture applica- 
tions under the guidance of the 
best gardeners we can procure, and 
they'll become the world’s best.”’ 

In the 15 years that have since 
elapsed, the policy remains the 
same. [he project has proved to be 
both practical and workable, and 
its introduction of new methods of 
gardening has won favorable com- 
ments from educators everywhere. 
The curriculum gives students a 
thorough grounding in scientific 
knowledge, special technical skills, 
and the appreciation of esthetic val- 
ues so essential to gardening. 


ly ITS FIRST few years, the college 
provided the necessary person- 
nel required by the Parks system, 
but so great has been the demand 
for talented gardeners that it has 
been kept going as a public service. 
Universities, cemeteries, other park 
commissions, and wealthy individ- 
uals are constantly begging for Ni- 
agara-trained men. 
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“‘When a graduate leaves here,” 
says Headmaster Jim Liddell, “‘he 
is to horticulture what Einstein is to 
the atom. We urge him to regard 
his talents as a public trust and to 
put them to work, not selfishly for 
his personal profit but to spread 
more beauty in the world.” 

A graduate knows just about all 
there is to know about botany, 
arboriculture, floriculture, land- 
scaping, horticultural chemistry, 
entomology, tree surgery, plant 
breeding, and a score of allied sub- 
jects. He should. His school day 
starts early and ends late, and 60 
per cent of it is in the field. He even 
gets it at meals. 

When I lunched with the stu- 
dents, one of them tossed a twig to 
Liddell. It had a frothy appear- 
ance, as if it had been stuck in 
whipped cream. 

‘“‘What’s wrong with this, sir?” 
he asked. ‘‘Looks blighted, but not 
like anything I’ve seen before.” 

The headmaster grinned. “Take 
a little time tonight in the lab and 
see if you can find out for yourself.” 

Afterward he told me, “‘I blighted 
it four days ago. I was sure some- 
body would come across it sooner 
or later.” 

Mealtime is happy time for the 
tanned, robust students, for Mary 
Procter, the dietitian, knows how to 
feed them. They eat family style, 
headmaster and two faculty mem- 
bers at a small head table, and 
eight boys each at three others. 
Twenty quarts of milk disappeared 
at lunch in 90 seconds, while 20 
pounds of chicken, mounds of 
mashed potatoes, and quarts of 
mushroom gravy followed. Six huge 
strawberry shortcakes topped it off. 

** Just a light lunch today, gang,” 
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apologized Mary. ‘“‘We’re having 
steak tonight.”’ 

After lunch, a 26-year-old stu- 
dent, an RAF fighter pilot during 
the war, said in a mournful voice, 
“Anybody notice that a horse got 
loose and tore up one of the iris 
beds—the far one we had just 
staked with identification tags?” 

A groan went up throughout the 
room. Liddell explained that there 
were 100 different species and more 
than 25,000 flowers in the bed. It 
meant the whole class would have 
to spend their leisure hours re- 
establishing the identity of, and 
tagging, the flowers. 

Another student announced with 
pride that he had completed his 
wild-flower collection. Each second- 
year man has to build a collection of 
200 specimens, along with 60 dif- 
ferent trees. He must do it alone 
and authenticate his identifications 
—all this in free hours. 

Three students arose ahead of the 
others and began clearing the tables 
and helping with the dishes. They 
all take turns at KP duty, and for 
one week out of 16, each student 
helps care for the chickens and 
horses or, in winter, shovels snow. 
Everybody shares in the work, in- 
cluding the faculty, and no task is 
too menial for first-year men or 
headmaster. 

At 1 p.m. the big bell in the 200- 
year-old chestnut tree outside the 
main building was struck and the 
students hurried back to their field 
classrooms. Usually they work in 
pairs, tilling the soil, applying con- 
trolled fertilizers, sowing seed, trans- 
planting, weeding, pruning, har- 
vesting, storing crops, preparing 
ornamental plants for the winter, 
collecting seeds, carrying out the 
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thousand jobs encountered daily in 
the study of plant production. 

In the course of his three years, 
each student will have stuck thou- 
sands of sprouts, bulbs, seeds, and 
seedlings in the ground—and suc- 


ceeded in making 70 per cent of 


them grow. All along Niagara Bou- 
levard, “in the area under control 
of the Parks Commission, can be 
found the handiwork of the stu- 
dents. The Oakes Theater Garden 
and Queen Victoria Park, to cite 
only two of the more famous of 
their fabulous flower gardens, have 
been responsible for the sale of more 
color film than any other floral dis- 
play in North America. 


HE SCHOOL is a haven for amateur 

gardeners who flock there each 
year for new ideas, advice, and 
counseling. Most seek tips on how 
to make their efforts twice as re- 
warding. Usually they are success- 
ful, for the general run of advice has 
helped thousands to create and en- 


joy gardening on a scale never be- 


fore believed possible. 

Here are some of the School’s 
tips to visiting amateurs: 

1. Use your plants in clusters for 
the best effect. One fault of most 
amateurs is that they spread their 
proud offspring too sparsely. Pan- 
sies are a good example. When you 
buy a box, you are impressed with 
the richness of their color. But then 
you spread that single box over 
hundreds of square feet and the 
effect is something akin to the spot- 
ty growth of dandelions. 

2. If your garden is to be used 
primarily to provide cut flowers for 
brightening the house, don’t at- 
tempt to have your labors doubled 
by hoping to have the same flowers 
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show a garden at its best Instead, 
plant the cut flowers just as you 
would vegetables, for easy cultiva- 
tion and cutting. 

3. Make a blueprint, or site plan, 
of your proposed garden, using 
crayons to indicate the color 
schemes. This will not only enable 
you to double the effectiveness of 
your garden but to make the best 
possible use of your property. 

4. If your time is limited, you 
can triple the effect of your garden 
by confining all high-upkeep flow- 
ers to one or two spots, thus pro- 
viding such a spectacular display of 
color and bloom that visitors won’t 


ee 


realize that only a small section of 
the garden contains flowers. 

5. Use borders to dramatize and 
give unity to your garden. Korean 
box hedge is a favorite of students 
at the School, along with dark- 
leafed barberry, alternathera, gold 
privet, and santolina. 

The next time you visit the Ni- 
agara area, take your garden prob- 
lems with you. But before you stop 
at the School, make sure you can 
pose the problems quickly and terse- 
ly, for there will be many others 
like yourself who are seeking the 
secret of a green thumb at the most 
colorful college in the world. 





What Are Fathers Made Of? 


A FATHER Is a thing that is forced 
to endure childbirth without 
an anesthetic. 

A father is a thing that growls 
when it feels good . . . and laughs 
loud when scared half to death. 


A father never feels worthy of 
the worship in a child’s eyes. 

He’s never quite the hero his 
daughter thinks. . . never quite the 
man his son believes him to be... 
and this worries him, sometimes. 

So he works too hard to try and 
smooth the rough places in the 
road for those of his own who will 
follow him. 


A father is a thing that gets very 
angry when the first school grades 
aren't as good as he thinks they 
should be. 

He scolds his son . . . though he 


knows it’s the teacher’s fault. 
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Fathers are what give daughters 
away to other men who aren't 
nearly good enough .. . so they 
can have grandchildren who are 
smarter than anybody’s. 


Fathers make bets with insur- 
ance companies about who'll live 
the longest. 

One day they lose . . . and the 
bet’s paid off to the part of them 
they leave behind. 


I don’t know . . . where a father 
goes . . . when he dies. 

But I’ve an idea that after a 
good rest... wherever it is... 
he won’t just sit on a cloud and 
wait for the girl he’s loved and the 
children she bore... 

He'll be busy there, too... 
repairing the svairs -.. oiling the 
gates .. . improving the streets... 
smoothing the way. —Pavut Harvey 
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THE WISE 


by ALFRED HITCHCOCK 


pe OBJECT that caught my eye 
and fascinated me so that I could 
scarcely concentrate on Chung, 


ruler of this little village of Kumin ‘ 


in China, was the tremendous 
bronze chandelier. It hung by a 
frayed hemp rope suspended over 
his head, from the very center of the 
high-domed room. 


The chandelier, constructed of. 


thousands of pieces of bronze fitted 
in a mosaic, caught every gleam of 
candlelight. It seemed to sway 
slightly, for it must have weighed 
half a ton. And yet it was held only 
by the thin worn rope. 

I was almost tempted to catch my 
guide’s blouse and say, “‘Watch out! 
It’s going to fall!’ But I was brought 
back to the business at hand as my 
guide bowed low and began to talk 
in rapid native dialect. He was ask- 
ing permission for me to use Chung’s 
quaint little community as the site 
of a movie. 

After the guide finished his ex- 
planation, there was a pause. [hen 
Chung unfolded his hands, gave me 
a long look, and answered with 
considered pauses. 

Suddenly, in the midst of his con- 
versation, there came a rumble and 
roar like that of an earthquake. I 
started, jumped back, and almost 
pulled the guide off balance, trying 
to snatch him from disaster. The 
big dog at Chung’s feet leaped from 
under the teetering chandelier and 
ran, terror-stricken, to hide. 


ILLUSTRATED 





BY PAUL NONNAST 
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This time I actually shouted: 
“Watch out! It’s going to fall!’ 
But the old ruler bravely continued 
his slow speech, not even glancing 
upwards. 

Then I realized, as the rumble 
and roar continued, that the daily 
train was passing behind the build- 
ing and its vibration had almost 
broken the chandelier loose. As the 
roar of the train subsided, the 
chandelier, like a slowing pendu- 
lum, gradually reduced its swing 
and seemed to come to rest. 

When the old man had finished 
his speech, he again folded his hands 
in his lap and closed his eyes. My 
guide motioned, and we retreated 
from the building. Once we were 
outside, I asked: ‘‘Why does Chung 
sit under that swaying chandelier? 
Doesn't he know his life is in danger 
every minute?” 

My guide shrugged with fatalistic 
indifference. ““He is a very brave 
and wise man. [Twenty years ago, 
when a neighboring army planned 
to invade, they sent an emissary to 
ceive Chung a chance to surrender 
without bloodshed. When the 
emissary was brought before Chung, 
he too noticed the chandelier. 
Chung’s answer to the demand for 
surrender was a sharp no. [he emis- 
sary was so impressed with Chung’s 
courage that he instructed his tribe 
not to make war, knowing that a 
croup with so fearless a leader could 
not be defeated.” 


“What did Chung say to me?” 
I asked the guide. 

**Again he doesn’t want the vil- 
lage invaded. I am sorry.” 

Many times in succeeding years 
I thought of the brave Chung. But 
it was seven years later that I again 
had occasion to visit Kumin. I[ had 
heard that Chung had died—a nat- 
ural death—so I decided to talk to 
the new leader. 

Once again my guide led me into 
the dim building, and once again I 
looked at the gigantic chandelier, 
swaying on its even more frayed 
rope. This time, below it in the 
carved stone chair, sat a much 
younger, beardless man. To my 
amazement, he was an American. 

I told him my reason for being 
there, and without the aid of the 
guide, he said, “‘Certainly you may 
use Kumin. We would be honored.”’ 

As we talked further, I said: “I 
can understand how a Chinese man, 
imbued with the beliefs of his an- 
cestors and his Oriental religion, 
would risk his life to sit here and 
rule, risking death every minute. 
But how can you do it?” 

The American arose, took me 
aside, and spoke quietly. “‘I was 
once a public-health inspector in 
the U. S. Thirty years ago I came 
here and fell in love with this com- 
munity. And 30 years ago I was 
hired by Chung to run a steel wire 
down the center of the thin rope 
that supports the chandelier.”’ 








————— 
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THE ANGRY HOUSEWIVES 


OF GARY 
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by A. B. HENDRY 


They made history with their smashing crusade to rid the city of vice and crime 


N 1949, THE ciTy of Gary, Indiana, 
| entered the new year with its 
face as red as the flaming night 
skies above its steel mills. Gary’s sec- 
ond-largest industry, the gambling 
and prostitution racket with a take 
that ran into millions, had explod- 
ed into the open. 

During the first nine weeks of the 
year, eight murders were added to 
the record. After dark, terror rode 
the city streets, not merely in the 
riotous red-light district to fhe south, 
but in residential areas as well. 

It was on a quiet residential street 
that the eighth victim, a 45-year- 
old schoolteacher named Mary 
Cheever, was murdered by a young 
purse snatcher. But this time the 
steel town of 133,000 did not re- 
ceive the crime news with custom- 
aryapathy. Gary was stunned. The 
principal of the high school said 
tearfully: ““As a teacher, Mary was 
without equal.” The Presbyterian 
Church, the Red Cross, and other 
organizations of which she had been 
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a member grieved at the senseless- 
ness of the crime. 

Next morning, phones began to 
ring. First it was a veteran teacher 
calling the minister’s wife. “We 
have to do something about Mary’s 
death,” she said brokenly. 

Next on the phone was a neigh- 
bor. ““Let’s get together, organize, 
do something !”’ 

One call followed the other, merg- 
ing into a collective cry for action: 
*“Maybe between all of us women, 
we can think up a plan.” 

Most of the housewives sensed an 
opportunity to do some cleaning up 
that the city’s inept police had long 
neglected. In the Cheever murder, 
they had an issue that would spur 
every right-thinking citizen into a 
crusade against vice and crime. 

For three days the phones rang 
unceasingly. Women’s clubs—so- 
cial, literary, cultural, religious— 
closed ranks in the spontaneous 
move to clean up their city. “This 
is a woman’s job,” they said. “We 
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don’t have to consider business and 
political interests, because we don’t 
know what those interests are. We 
don’t have to be afraid of anyone!” 

Mary Cheever’s friends formed a 
committee and called a mass meet- 
ing for the next night. An hour 
before the meeting, the hall was 


jammed with more than 2,000 


angry, purposeful women. Speaker 
after speaker denounced the city’s 
lawlessness and its civic rulers’ in- 
action. To many housewives, the 
description of Gary’s festering red- 
light district came as a shocking 
revelation. 

Vice and crime in their town, 
they learned with horror, was a 
big-time business running into mil- 
lions. Girls, they were told, openly 
solicited trade for their houses or 
themselves. Gambling establish- 
ments were thriving. 

The women were told that this 
vice ring was run by a group of 
men whose influence reached into 
the city’s highest political circles. 
[t was clear why law-enforcement 
agencies had been reluctant to deal 
with syndicated crime. 

The meeting had heard enough. 
‘What can we do to start the clean- 
up?”’ demanded the audience. The 
first step was to elect a Women’s 
Citizen Committee. 

By coincidence, the City Council 
was meeting that very moment only 
four blocks away. With an angry 
buzz, the aroused women marched 
into City Hall. They quickly filled 
the area reserved for spectators, 
overflowed into the aisles, and thence 
into the street. 

In the line stood mothers, teach- 
ers, club members, neighborhood 
leaders, Democrats and Republi- 
cans, members of every race, creed 
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and color. It was a civic awakening 
the like of which Gary had never 
seen before. 

But there was no yelling, no dis- 
order. When it was their turn to 
speak, they presented a resolution. 
‘The women of Gary,’’ it said, 
‘“*have long suffered from lack of 
protection by the police. They have 
watched helplessly as neighbors and 
friends have been attacked on the 
streets and robbed in their homes 


‘and automobiles, with no aid from 


the law-enforcement division of the 
city government.” 

The men sat silent, while the 
women went on to say: “‘As tax- 
payers and citizens, we are agreed 
to demand and to get honesty, pro- 
tection, efficiency in government, 
and a cleaned-up town. If the city 
government can’t make the city safe 
for its citizens, the women can and 
will, with God’s help.” They gave 
the City Council two weeks to clean 
up, and marched out. 


NFORMATION NOW began to reach 
the Women’s Citizens Commit- 
tee from many grapevines. Anon- 
ymous phone callers tipped off the 
addresses of gambling joints. Oth- 
ers disclosed how bookies arrested 
as a gesture to the committee were 
being acquitted on appeal “‘for lack 
of evidence.”’ 

But when the two-week deadline 
had come and gone without notice- 
able changes, it was time for further 
steps. There were visits to the May- 
or and to the Governor, and back 
to the Mayor. It began to look as if 
the women of Gary had been suc- 
cessful in their campaign for a bet- 
ter town. 

But before long, word filtered 
back to the WCC that vigilance had 
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again been relaxed, that gambling 
operators were back in business. So, 
without warning, lines of women 
wearing WCC armbands appeared 
outside the gambling establish- 
ments. Reporters and photograph- 
ers arrived en masse. By evening the 
city hummed with headlines—and 
the vice dens had shut up tight. 
That night the phones began to 
ring again, ominously. To one 
woman, a man’s voice said gruffly: 





“You girls better lay off this funny — 


business, or you’re gonna get hurt.”’ 
The wife of a physician was warned 
anonymously: “If you keep this up, 
you can expect the undertaker at 
your house.’’ Another picket was 
told: “‘You’re taking your life in 
your hands!’ 

The committee reported the 
threats to police, but nothing hap- 
pened. So the pickets came out 
again next day. Ihe vice dens re- 
mained shuttered. Soon the grape- 
vine reported that gambling houses 
were moving to new sites, that pros- 
titutes were fanning out into other 
neighborhoods. 

The committee met again: the 
enemy had not been defeated, 
merely dispersed. It was time for a 
more purposeful approach, so the 
WCC decided to organize a Gary 
Crime Commission, similar to the 
Chicago Crime Commission which 
had won its spurs fighting the Ca- 
pone gang. 

The group was formed, compris- 
ing 65 carefully chosen men and 
women. A budget of $12,000, drawn 
from donations of women members 
and door-to-door collections, was 
allocated to the Commission’s drive. 
Hitherto the women had been meet- 
ing in churches and homes. Now an 
office was rented and a young house- 
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wife hired to serve as secretary. 

The dual drive of the Women’s 
Committee and the Crime Commis- 
sion soon produced results. There 
was, the Commission reasoned, an 
alliance between crime and politics. 
Shady characters had been observed 
hanging round the office of the 
Chief Deputy Prosecutor. At a se- 
cret Commission meeting, the sug- 
gestion was made: *“‘Why don’t we 
plant microphones in his office and 
find out what’s going on?”’ 

Soon, two microphones were 
placed in his office. The wires led 
to a recording machine in the ofhice 


of a lawyer whose wife was one of 


the WCC founders. 

The results were startling. The 
first conversations had the deputy 
advising a caller how to escape a 
charge of keeping a bawdyhouse. 
“If you’re caught, buddy,”’ he said 
soothingly, “I?ll do everything in 
my power so that it won’t cost you a 
nickel.”’ 

News of the microphones spread 
fast. [he November election was ap- 
proaching and the disclosures might 
be extremely damaging to the 
deputy’s superior, Prosecutor Ben 
Schwartz, who was up for re-elec- 
tion. At this point, the deputy prose- 
cutor announced that he planned to 
file suit against the Commission— 
and then left on a vacation. 


\ /ITH ITS MICROPHONE revelations 

as a trump card, the Commis- 
sion issued a sensational pamphlet, 
‘The Microphone Speaks,” which 
blasted the unholy alliance between 
crime and law. Gary was shocked. 
Newspapers played the story in ban- 
ner headlines. Radio, television, 
and newsreels interviewed the Crime 
Commission and WCC leaders. 
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Schwartz announced he would have 
a special grand jury investigate the 
Crime Commission, but at this 
point his deputy resigned. 

Whether or not Schwartz would 
actually be able to do anything 
depended on his re-election. Here 
again the women moved en masse. 
The WCC recruited hundreds of 
women poll watchers and trained 
them for election-day duties. 

In desperation, the prosecutor 
went ahead with his jury investi- 
gation. But so far as Gary was con- 
cerned, the women had proved their 
case: Schwartz was through. He was 
beaten by 6,795 votes, after having 
won in 1948 by a large plurality. 
City Hall’s candidate had been 
beaten—and it was the angry wom- 
en who had done it. 

Now the vice mills fell apart 
swiftly, and beneficial effects began 
to spread through the community. 


A public-welfare official reported: 
“‘We now have more money avail- 
able for needy children. With 
gambling reduced, families require 
less help from us.” 

But the greatest tribute came 
from the American Social Hygiene 
Association. In September, 1950, 
the Association reported: “‘Gary was 
found to be a changed city. Much of 
the commercialized prostitution 
which existed there for years has 
been eliminated.” 

In retrospect, what happened in 
Gary was a local phenomenon. But 
the cleanup has a deep significance 
for every American community 
which faces the evils of graft and 
corruption. Gary proved that crime 
can be uprooted by an aroused cit- 
izenry. And if men are not capable 
of doing the job, then the women 
must take over—just as Gary’s an- 
gry housewives did. 


Language Lesson 





M*: JONES had been in her new 
home long enough for neigh- 
bors to pay a friendly call, but 
none appeared. They seemed to 
show the same indifference to an- 
other newcomer who had moved 
in across the street. Finally Mrs. 
Jones took her baby and paid the 
lady across the street a call. 

Afterward, Mrs. Jones told her 
husband: ‘“‘When she opened the 
door I realized at once she couldn't 
speak English. But I wasn’t going 
to let the neighbors laugh at me, so 
I went in anyway.” 
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*“How could you spend an after- 
noon in sociable conversation when 
neither of you understood the 
other?”’ her husband asked. 

“Well, we did!’ Mrs. Jones said 
proudly. “‘We each struggled in 
our own language till she spoke 
to the baby. You can understand 
admiration of your child in any 
tongue. When that topic was ex- 
hausted, she showed me her flower 
garden. My enthusiasm could be 
comprehended in any language, 
too. I don’t think the neighbors 
are any the wiser.’”” —Atice PaGE 
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HROUGHOUT the history of book 

publishing, there have been 
countless best sellers. For many, 
fame was short-lived, and they faded 
with their era; but others, because 
they had the magic that distin- 
guishes the great from the mediocre, 
have endured through generations 
and are still treasured by millions of 
avid readers around the world. 

The insight of their authors, who 
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presented with rich sensitivity the 
joys and sorrows of life, won for 
these novels the crown of everlast- 
ing classics of literature. To the 
storytelling genius of writers of all 
nations, the world owes an incal- 
culable debt for the gay amusemen! 
and adventurous entertainment 
produced by their gifted pens. In 
tribute to them, CORONET presents 
scenes from their masterpieces. 
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A FAREWELL TO ARMS by Ernest Hemingway 


Au: the hopelessness and destruc- 
tion of World War I is brought to 
life in this dramatic novel by one 
of America’s leading writers. Caught 
under the pressure of the enemy 
advance upon Italy, an American 
ambulance driver deserts, and he 
and an English nurse seek a haven 


for their love by attempting an 
escape by rowboat to Switzerland. 
After crossing the storm-tossed 
lake and slipping past guards, they 
find only a fleeting happiness: the 
nurse dies giving birth to a stillborn 
baby, and the hero faces alone the 
bleakness of a war-torn world. 











DAVID COPPERFIELD by Charles Dickens 


Amonc the countless unforgettable 
characters created by Charles Dick- 
ens is David Copperfield, the boy 
who was sent by his cruel stepfather 
to work in a dreary London ware- 
house, pasting labels on wine bottles. 

Later, en route to his Great-aunt 
Betsey’s house at Dover, David 


meets a drayman who, thinking the 
boy is a runaway, bullies him and 
threatens-to call the police. Before 
David can explain, the drayman 
vanishes with his possessions. Com- 
pletely impoverished, David begins 
his walk to Dover and to a life of 
many heart-touching adventures. 
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TREASURE ISLAND by Robert Louis Stevenson 


BurRiED treasure! Buccaneers! Mu- 
tiny! Hostages! Such excitement 
makes this novel one of the most 
adventurous of all time. Readers 
of every age have traveled with 
young Jim Hawkins on his thrill- 
ing voyage aboard the Hispaniola. 

Jim learns about the mutiny 


when, hidden in an apple barrel, he 
hears Long John Silver, whom he 
considered a good friend, plot the 
rebellion with the crew. After the 
outbreak, Jim Hawkins is held as 
hostage by the buccaneers, but he 
is saved by his friends and they re- 
turn to England with the treasure. 








WUTHERING HEIGHTS by Emily Bronté 


VIOLENCE often rages in the strange 
Earnshaw home on the lonely Eng- 
lish moors. Heathcliff, a sullen, 
moody youth raised with the Earn- 
shaw children, is forced to do farm 
labor by Hindley Earnshaw, who 
has always been jealous of him. 
Bitterly crushed when he learns 


that Catherine Earnshaw is to mar- 
ry wealthy Edgar Linton, Heath- 
cliff leaves the country and returns 
years later a rich and powerful 
man. His fruitless revenge and 
Cathy’s death drive him to his own 
grave. His last days are haunted by 
the phantom of the woman he loves. 





GONE WITH THE WIND by Margaret Mitchell 


As ONE of the most popular Ameri- 
can novels, this book reaches its 
high spot when General Sherman’s 
pillage of Atlanta during the War 
Between the States forces Scarlett 
O’Hara and Rhett Butler to flee 
the city. Even this catastrophe does 
not tame the headstrong and selfish 


Scarlett, and she continues through 
life with a violent determination to 
fulfill her own covetous desires. 

A spoiled, pampered woman, she 
eventually suffers for her self-cen- 
teredness when her child is acci- 
dentally killed, and Rhett, the one 
man she loves, walks out of her life. 
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DON QUIXOTE by Miguel De Cervantes 


IMPRESSED by the books he has read 
on knighthood of yore, Don Quixote 
believes he is destined, like his he- 
roes, to roam the world on his aged 
horse Rosinante, seeking adventure 
and doing good for all mankind. 
Encountering a field of windmills, 
he thinks they are giant enemies, 


and when he attacks one, both he 
and his horse are lifted from the 
ground. Accompanied by Sancho 
Panza, his humorous squire, Don 
Quixote continues his misdirected 
idealism until, through illness, he 
escapes his delusions and dies in 
peace at his home in La Mancha. 





ROBINSON CRUSOE by Daniel Defoe 


SHIPWRECKED and cast ashore on a 
desert island, Robinson Crusoe, an 
English sailor, lives in solitude for 
more than 18 years until he comes 
upon a human footprint in thesand. 
Afraid of cannibals, he lives in con- 
stant suspense for seven more ad- 
venturous years before he sees them. 


Peering down from a hilltop, he 
watches the cannibals dancing 
around their victims. He rescues 
one of them who becomes his serv- 
ant, and names him Friday—the 
day of the escape. They remain to- 
gether for three years and are even- 
tually picked up by a passing ship. 








THE THREE MUSKETEERS by Alexandre Dumas 


Few fictional characters enjoy the 
high-spirited merriment of D’Arta- 
gnan and his friends, the three gal- 
lant guardsmen. Their countless 
daring exploits depict the gay for- 
tunes and misfortunes of life in 
France under King Louis XIII. 
Ambitious to join the King’s 


guards, D’Artagnan travels to Paris 
on horseback. He arrives impover- 
ished, but eager for new adventures. 
Soon after his arrival he is chal- 
lenged toduels by the three men who 
are to become his inseparable com- 
panions in an exciting and danger- 
ous life of “‘all for one, one for all.”’ 
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by RUPERT HLUGHES 
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Here are some little-known, behind-the-scenes stories about America’s laugh-makers 


T HAS BEEN my good fortune to 

know well some of the most fa- 
mous comedians of our times; and 
so I have learned how much more 
the world owes to its best laugh 
makers than to its philosophers, 
psychiatrists, preachers, and pro- 
fessional uplifters. But indebted and 
crateful as I have been to those who 
have made me laugh, there are 
phases of their high art and cour- 
age that I have overlooked till now. 

Having known Will Rogers in- 
timately, I was amazed to learn 
the real reason he always chewed 
gum so vigorously that it became 
a trademark. A friend once visited 
him in his dressing room, when 
Will was the only unhandsome fea- 
ture of Ziegfeld’s Follies. 

After he had drawled and rubbed 
his nose and tossed off his howl- 
awaking comments in utter ease, 
Will toppled into his dressing room 
as exhausted as a spent marathon 
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runner. He stripped off his clothes, 
then groaned: “I used to chew my 
tongue till it was raw and bleeding. 
Finally, somebody suggested gum 
as better to bite on than my tongue. 
So I always keep it going.”’ 

I once went with Will to visit an 
institution for victims of infantile 
paralysis. The patio was crowded 
with patients ranging from tiny 
children to middle-aged men and 
women. Will wandered from infant 
to adult with a flippant quip for 
each, and set them all to shrieking 
with laughter. 

Afterwards, the head of the insti- 
tution told me that Will had said he 
would like to wash his hands. The 
director led him to a room and went 
to get him a clean towel. Returning, 
he opened the door softly and found 
Will leaning against the wall, his 
head in his arms. He was sobbing 
like a child. 


The director closed the door and 
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tiptoed away. A little later Will was 
back again, bright-eyed and gay, 
and tossing jokes about as if there 
were no suffering before him. 

Once, in the Hollywood Bowl, at 
an “‘] Am an American Day” cele- 
bration, I preceded Jimmy Du- 
rante. Later, I stood at his elbow 
while he waited his cue to leap on 
the stage with his frenetic aides and 
tear a piano to pieces. He was trem- 
bling in an anguish of anxiety, sweat 
beading his brow. 

Suddenly Jimmy’s moment came, 
and he swooped down on the stage 
like a tribe of Apaches. Chaos fol- 
lowed. But it was a minutely imag- 
ined, marvelously ordered chaos 
such as only an inspired intellect 
like Durante’s could create. No- 
body dreamed of his inner terrors. 

Some comedians get laughs with 
clownish make-up, false noses, 
“fright wigs,” or grotesque Cos- 
tumes. Others by a change of char- 
acter. Few people have had more 
listeners and laughers than Jack 
Benny, who plays “straight”? with- 
out make-up. But where the rest of 
us conceal our faults and pretend 
virtues, Benny conceals his virtues 
and pretends his faults. 

The most generous of men, he has 
a stable of expensive writers who 
toil desperately for a week in order 
to build a half-hour of joy in which 
Jack is presented as a skinflint, a 
miser, the butt of all the jokes. He 
is a bad sport, a braggart, he plays 
the violin execrably. Why? Because 
it is funnier so. 

[ said to him once: ‘‘Everybody 
tells me that you are the most un- 
happy man on radio.” 

‘They tell me that, too; but it’s a 
lie,” he said. 

And indeed he does lead a happy 
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life, sharing it with the wife to 
whom he has been blissfully mar- 
ried for many years, though on the 
radio she is still ‘‘ Miss Livingstone,”’ 
his severest critic. 

As a wit, Fred Allen has a unique 
style that can only be called ‘‘Alle- 
nian.’ His everyday conversation 
is as funny as anything his vast pub- 
lic hears. But before his unseen au- 
diences of millions, he suffers so that 
his health is always precarious. 

That giggle you hear when he 
stirs a burst of laughter in his studio 
audience is Fred’s way of saying: 
‘Thank God, that one got over!’ 
But he is already thinking, ‘‘God 
help me with the next one!” 

I once joined the multitudes in 
roaring at the very low comedy of 
Eddie Foy; but now I always think 
of him as he was when the theater 
he was playing in became famous as 
the scene of the Iroquois Fire. Hun- 
dreds were trampled to death in the 
panic, but Eddie Foy stood on the 
stage, trying to joke them or dance- 
step them into self-control, while his 
own comic derby hat was on fire 
from blazing coals dropping onto 
the smoke-fogged stage. 


| aon IS A BRIEF insanity that 
saves us from a more grave, per- 
haps lifelong, insanity. In every au- 
dience, nearly everybody is really a 
brokenhearted being with secret 
sorrows, terrors, and heartaches. A 
comedian speaks, and the whole 
throng lets out a roar of delight and 
is rejuvenated long enough to gain 
respite from despair. 

In every home, there is someone 
who grieves, or is frightened, or 1s 
in agony. [Then somebody turns on 
the television. Out flashes Milton 
Berle or Ed Wynn. Or from the 
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radio leaps Joan Davis, Red Skel- 
ton, or any one of a score of phi- 
lanthropists whom it is an ingrati- 
tude not to name. 

Immediately there is helpful 
laughter. The tragedies are dis- 
pelled and, for a while, at least, 
life is worthwhile again. 

Among the possessions I cherish 
most is a photograph I had taken 
with that past master of nonsense, 
W. C. Fields. I met him only once 

~at one of those famous Hollywood 
film premieres that Sid Grauman 
devised. The other stars arrived in 
their glossiest limousines, but Fields 
drove up in a creaking old flivver. 
When the attendant offered him a 
parking check for his rattletrap, he 
said: “‘ Keep the car for yourself, my 
little chickadee.”’ 

When it pleased the whim of the 
publicity man to pose me with 
Fields for a few radio remarks, I 
said: “I have such admiration for 
so great a clown as you that I should 
like to be photographed paying you 
reverence.” 

So Fields drew himself up, hoisted 
that wonderful nose of his, and put 


out his hand like bored royalty ac- 
cepting homage from a petitioner. 
He was spoofing, but I have never 
been more sincere than when I bent 
my knee and planted a humble 
kiss on the back of his hand. 


URING WORLD WAR II, our come- 
dians and comediennes flew 
all over the world to bring laughter 
and relief to our battle-weary sol- 
diers. They went into fields of dan- 
ger with the same courage that they 
had learned in the practice of the 
perilous arts of laughter. 

In North Africa, a sudden air 
raid by the enemy sent the actors 
and actresses scurrying to shelter. 
Later, Kay Francis said: ‘‘When I 
plunged into a fox hole, I found a 
wolf there.” It was good for a 
laugh—and a good laugh. 

And so, in another war, our co- 
medians can be counted on to get 
as Close to the firing line as possible. 
They know how to fight fright. 
Look at the practice they get, going 
down to the footlights and firing 
off their jokes! That takes real brav- 
ery and self-control. 


A Creed for Youth 


_ ee A TEACHER of the future comes to point out to the 
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youth of America how the highest rewards of intellect 
and devotion can be gained, he may say to them—not 
by subtlety and intrigue, not by wirepulling and dema- 
goguery, not by shiftiness in following expediency; but 
by being firm in devotion to the principles of manhood 
and the courage of righteousness in public life; by 
being a man without guile, without fear, without selfish- 
ness, and with devotion to duty, devotion to his country. 


—Etinu Roor 
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Honeymooners Ave His Busines 


by MIARJORIE and GRANT HEILMAN 


At his Farm on the Hill. “Mr. Van” offers newlyweds a haven of quiet and seclusion 


HOUSANDS OF happily married 
Te comeaties all over the country shed 
a nostalgic tear when they get a 
letter postmarked Swiftwater, Penn- 
sylvania. The letter is invariably 
addressed in the inked scrawl of 
portly Rudolf Van Hoevenberg, 
a ruddy-faced Dutchman whom the 
couples fondly recall as ‘*‘Mr. Van.” 

Their nostalgia comes from hap- 
py memories of days spent at the 
Farm on the Hill, a tiny resort for 
honeymooners, operated by Mr. 
Van and his family. 

Mr. Van, having watched somany 
newlyweds begin their lives to- 
gether, probably knows as much 
about the psychology of honey- 
mooning as most professional psy- 
chologists. He has set up the Farm 
to provide the seclusion, peaceful 
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surroundings, and unobtrusive 
friendliness needed to overcome the 
fatigue of marriage preparations 
and the self-consciousness which 
haunts most newly married couples. 

Since the Farm accepts only 12 
couples each week, reservations fre- 


quently come in a year ahead of 


time. Though this tempts the Vans 
to expand, they feel that if the Farm 
were larger, it would lose the family 
atmosphere they consider its most 
valuable asset. 

When a couple begins to plan a 
Fafm honeymoon, the Vans ask 
them for pictures and a chatty bio- 
graphical sketch outlining their in- 
terests and plans for the future. 
Then the Vans decide whether the 
couple would add to the congeni- 
ality of the Farm group. 
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One couple wrote Mr. Van that 
they planned to spend the first week 
of their honeymoon at a swank re- 
sort and the second week at the 
Farm.When Mr. Van suggested that 
the contrast might be too great a 
change, he expected the couple to 
cancel their Farm plans. Instead, 
they wrote: “‘After talking it over, 
we decided that you were right. 
Our week at has now be- 
come a lovely mahogany living- 
room suite instead, and we would 
definitely like to spend a week at 
the Farm.” 

Arriving guests are greeted by 
first names and welcomed like old 
(riends. If they are hungry, there 
may be a brief session around the 
kitchen table, discussing home-town 
couples who have been at the Farm 
before. After ten minutes, guests 
feel they have known the Vans a 
lifetime—and a lot of nervousness 
has disappeared. 

The Farm’s cottages are tucked 
away in secluded nooks around the 
main house in which the Vans live. 
And when Mr. Van shows a couple 
to their cottage, he explains: “It’s 
vours. You can rearrange the furni- 
ture, hang your own pictures, or do 
anything you like except tear the 
place down. This is your first home 
and none of us will step inside 
while you are here—unless we’re 
invited. When we say you'll have 
privacy, we mean it.” 





One of Mr. Van’s observations 
has been that, after a few days, 
newlyweds want outside company. 
Bridge games, volley ball, croquet, 
and hiking get under way. 

The Vans started their honey- 
moon haven entirely by accident. 
Mr. Van had been a New York 
businessman, but when his health 
broke in 1934, he and his family 
moved to the country. Friends who 
came for week ends often wanted to 
return for vacations, but refused 
to do so unless they paid their way. 

When the Vans discovered that 
the country-innkeeper life suited 
them so well, they decided to make 
it a full-time business. Searching 
for friendly guests whom they could 
consider “‘depression proof,’ they 
settled on honeymooners as the 
ideal group. 

Mr. Van is constantly on watch 
against practical jokers. For the fav- 
orite trick—a phone call late the 
night a couple arrives and pur- 
portedly from a parent—his rem- 
edy is simple. “‘Hang up and [ll 
call you back,”’ he says. *‘ Your chil- 
dren gave me your home number.”’ 

When nervous parents actually 
do call, Mr. Van usually talks them 
out of disturbing their youngsters 


by assurances that the couple ar-. 


rived safely. When parents are ada- 
mant, he asks: ‘‘Weren’t you ever 
on a honeymoon?”’ 

It always works. 


~ 
/ _— 


ieee ey oN the state of the world, a Navajo philosopher in 
Gallup, New Mexico, summed it up pretty neatly when he said: 


“Too many chiefs—not enough Indians.” 
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—RautpepH GoopaN 
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THE 


or BUCK HILL CAVES 


O ONE KNOWS who first found 
N the entrance. It lies, a dark, 
forbidding cleft in a nest of crum- 
bling limestone rocks, just a few 
yards from one of Virginia’s busiest 
highways. Each year, some 500,000 
tourists, eager for their first glimpse 
of world-famous Natural Bridge, 
less than a half-mile away, pass on 
the road below. They do not even 
know it exists. 

It is the surface opening to Buck 
Hill Caverns, a vast underground 
kingdom that, once discovered, has 
never been fully explored. Yet once, 
some 60 years ago, its magnificent 
grottos, mysterious waterfalls, and 
weird stone formations were nearly 
opened to the public. 

Jake Fitzgeralds was a lean and 
lithe youth in 1889. As a schoolboy, 
he had prowled around Buck Hill 
Caverns, sometimes with his bud- 
dies, sometimes alone. Yet no one 
ever went far. A few yards from the 
entrance, the caverns dropped into 
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. P. FOLINSBEE 


Deep in the earth, explorers heard its 
haunting cry and fled—never to return 


a dark labyrinth of passageways. 
Then, in October, Jake got his 
chance. Col. Henry Parsons, fasci- 
nated by tales of strange beauty 
underground, decided to investi- 
gate. “Ill pay you a dollar a day to 
go down there and tell me what you 
find,’’ the Colonel bargained. 

“Sure,” Jake grinned. 

A few days later, armed with oil 
lanterns and candles, ropes and 
chisels, Jake and his brother Joe 
disappeared between the dark lips 
of Buck Hill. A little crowd had 
gathered to watch. 

The hours passed. Then finally, 
at dusk, Jake and Joe reappeared, 
matted with red cave mud. Their 
eyes shone. 

“Quite a hole,’? Jake grinned. 
“Must run for miles, I reckon. 
Mighty pretty, too.” 

By midnight, Colonel Parsons 
wormed out of him a spine-tingling 
tale that added up to one of the 
most extravagantly beautiful cav- 
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erns yet discovered. And a week 
later, a crew of eight men began the 
task of opening Buck Hill Caverns 
to a soon-to-be-astonished world. 

Undisturbed in the billion or so 
vears since the soft rock, eaten by 
water, gave way into enormous 
chambers, with ceilings so lofty 
that the beams of the strongest 
lanterns could not reach them, the 
caverns were slowly awakened from 
aeons of sleep. Breaking through a 
wall of mud, Jake found a frozen 
waterfall, hanging majestically 
against the dripping rock. Further 
into the depths, a crystal lake van- 
ished into apparent nothingness 
under a canopy of stone. 

An enormous stalagmite, nick- 
named ‘‘Rock of Gibraltar’? because 
of its startling shape, reared 80 feet 
from the cavern floor. Stalactites, 
dripping diamond rain from the 
ceilings, cast eerie shadows on the 
dwarfed figures of the men working 
below. Bats, numbering in the mil- 
lions, squeaked and swayed in an 
uneasy river of fur as the workers 
brushed through low tunnels. 

Months passed. ‘Slowly, step by 
step, probing into hidden passages, 
they crept down hundreds of feet 
into the damp, secret bowels of the 
mountain. A few daring and curi- 
ous people followed in their steps, 
and gasped at what they saw. 
Excitement began to build through 
the Blue Ridge countryside. 

Then, after a solid year of labor, 
it happened. Probing with a pick, 
Jake broke through a wall of flow- 
stone. He smashed again and the 
hole grew. His blood racing now, he 
put his head through and shone his 
lantern. The pit he saw fell down in 
a cascade of stone and mud, ap- 
parently without end. 
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** Joe,” he called, excitement in 
his voice, “‘come here!’’ 

Together they gazed in awe into 
the bottomless passageway. 

“Get a rope,” Jake commanded. 
And then, in utter silence, he was 
lowered into the hole. 

An hour later, he was back. As 
they pulled him over the edge of 
the pit, his face was white. 

“It’s down there!’ he said. **This 
—’’ he dismissed a year’s labor with 
a flick of his hand—‘‘this ain’t 
nothing. Waterfalls, pools, lakes, 
chambers higher’n a man can see. 
Even cave flowers. You never seen 
the like!’ His words tumbled out. 


>> 


‘I gotta find Parsons! 


TEXT DAY, a 100-foot ladder was 
iN put down and work began on 
the lower levels of Buck Hill Cav- 
erns. [hey never found the end of it. 

A thousand feet down, an enor- 
mous fissure opened through the 
rock. One wall, 100 feet high and 
300 feet long, was covered with a 
breath-taking spectacle in living, 
flowing stone, unmatched in beauty 
by anything known to exist. In 
honor of its awesome majesty, they 
called it “The Wall of Crowns.”’ 
A little further, a waterfall hung in 
a shimmering curtain, splashing 
into a natural fountain and flowing 
out on lovely stone falls. Deeper 
still, a ‘‘Devil’s Staircase’’ of sta- 
lagmites curved up to the vaulting 
dome. Cave coral and stone flowers 
bloomed everywhere. 

Yet few people ever saw the 
unearthly beauty of that deep 
chamber. For with its discovering, 
Buck Hill Caves was doomed to 
pass into legend and oblivion. 

A few days later, choosing at 
random from the bewildering array 
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of beckoning passages, Jake selected 
a promising cleft at the lowest 
known point. For an hour, the 
men dug down. Then, for no rea- 
son, everyone stopped talking. A 
strange, unnatural stillness fell. 

‘Listen!’ Jake called suddenly, 
springing back from the edge of the 
pit. The group closed around him. 
Their feet stopped shuffling. Then 
it came—a sobbing cry, uncannily 
like the wracking voice of a woman, 
floated eerily up from the chasm. 
It stopped. Then it came again, ina 
long, moaning sigh that rose like a 
sob of pain. 

‘It’s a woman crying!” said one 
of the diggers. ‘“‘She’s lying down 
there. It’s a haunt, warning us to get 
out of this devil home!” 

The men murmured uneasily. 
Nearly a thousand feet from the 
sun, in the Stygian depths of the 
earth, they began to glance over 
their shoulders. Like fantastic danc- 
ers, shadows loomed from their 
lanterns and spent themselves 
against the utter dark. 

Suddenly, Jim Bleacher’s nerve 
cracked. ‘“‘I’m getting out of here!” 





Answerable 





he yelled. He began to run. Silent- 
ly, like ghosts, the others followed. 
And as they ran, another sobbing 
wail echoed behind them. 

Like wildfire, the story of the 
Phantom of the Caves spread 
through the superstitious mountain 
country. And on Monday, when 


Jake and his brother waited at the 


entrance for the men to show up, no 
one appeared. For weeks afterward, 


Jake combed the hills, trying to find 


cave-workers. But no man would 
answer his knock on the door. And 
so, finally, Buck Hill Caverns was 
abandoned. 

loday, white-haired Jake Fitz- 
geralds is the only man alive who 
heard the phantom voice that day. 
He lives in an ancient log house at 
Bell’s Cove, a few miles from 
Buck Hill. 

When a rare visitor seeks him 
out to ask about the phantom, he 
only shrugs. “‘A freak waterfall 
sucking air in some hole,” he says 
vaguely. But even as he dismisses 
what might have been a million- 
dollar wonderland, his eyes shift 
and he looks away. 


Enigmas 








, oven TRICK questions—to which 
there could obviously be no an- 
swers—were included in a certain 
very scientific intelligence test. The 


first was: ““How long is a piece of 


string?’ The second: ‘‘How far can 

a dog run into the woods?” 
Embarrassment and chagrin ran 

rampant among the questioners, 
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however, when a smart lad an- 
swered them thus: “A piece of 
string is twice as long as the dis- 
tance between its center and either 
end.’ And: “A dog can run only 
halfway into the woods. After that 
he is running out of the woods.” 
The two questions were quickly 


dropped! 


—ANDREW MEREDITH 
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by MADELYN Woop 


America’s most important single crop is also proving to be its most versatile one 


NE DAY HOPE SKILLMAN, a textile 
() expert, walked into the salon of 
a famous dress designer and un- 
rolled a bolt of cloth. The designer 
eagerly fingered the shimmering 
stuff. ‘“‘Beautiful!’’ he said. ‘“‘What 
is it made of?” 

When he heard the answer, he 
gasped, “‘I can’t believe it!’ 

The designer who turned that 
elamorous new cotton fabric into 
formals for which women cheerfully 
paid $250 was not the only one to 
be surprised at the amazing things 
that are happening to a common- 
place substance we take for granted. 

A North Carolina fire chief re- 
ceived a similar surprise when light- 
ning struck a frame house. The 
blaze that followed burned off the 
roof, but it never reached the lower 
part of the house: a thin barrier of 
cotton stopped the flames. 

These are just two of the eye- 
popping items in the bag of tricks 
science 1s conjuring Out of nature’s 
most miraculous fiber. In an age 
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of marvelous synthetic fibers, cot- 
ton still is king, challenging all 
comers to equal its fabulous feats. 

Its talents are concealed behind 
more than a score of names applied 
to completely different fabrics. Den- 
im, corduroy, chambray, chintz, 
cretonne, percale, muslin, organdy, 
piqué, flannel, broadcloth, seer- 
sucker, gauze, Canvas—it seems in- 
credible that they all come from the 
same fiber. No wonder we use ten 
billion yards of cotton cloth a year. 

But the breath-taking versatility 
of cotton does not stop with textiles. 
Those fiber-laden bolls turn out to 
be full of unsuspected chemical 
wonders. Now you can drive a Car 
with a cotton steering wheel, row 
a cotton boat, and swim in a cotton 
pool. Chemical magic also turns 
cotton into films for your camera, 
linoleum for your floors, and paint 
for your house. You even eat cotton 
in several common food products! 

Hailed as the most important sin- 
gle crop in American agriculture, 
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cotton is grown on one of every four 
farms in the U. S. This vast cotton 
belt of 22,000,000 acres stretches 
from Virginia to California, occu- 
pies one-fourth of the land area of 
the nation, and in a single year 
vields a staggering cash crop valued 
at $1,500,000,000. 

Amazing though cotton may be, 
science is now busy giving it new 
aptitudes. A few years ago, De- 
partment of Agriculture experts 
began testing different kinds of in- 
sulation, including low-grade cot- 
ton fibers. The astonished scientists 
found that this cotton equaled or 
bettered all the other commonly 
used insulating materials, some of 
which weighed ten times as much. 

But there would be no market for 
insulation that was not flameproof, 
so the researchers went to work with 
different chemical treatments. You 
could see how well they succeeded 
if you watched a couple of textile 
experts in a demonstration. 

One applies a blowtorch toa piece 
of cotton insulation which his col- 
league holds in front of his face. De- 
spite the 1,800-degree temperature 
of the flame, nothing happens to 
either the cotton or the man’s face. 

Chemists feel they are just getting 
started on this exciting business of 
giving cotton new qualities. You 
take the absorbency of a cotton 
towel for granted, but chemists 
don’t. They are hard at work in a 
dozen laboratories, seeking to make 
towels absorb twice as much water 
as they do now and still feel dry. 

They have even thought up the 
idea of the cotton sponge, putting 
an end to the old jokes about the 
surgeon forgetting to remove a 
sponge from the patient. Made of a 
special cotton, this highly absorbent 
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surgical sponge can be left in the 
patient; having served its purpose, 
it is absorbed by the body. 

While chemists are busy remak- 
ing cotton in the laboratories, agri- 
culturalists are doing the same in 
the field. When D. Howard Doane, 
manager of vast farm enterprises, 
asked a major rubber company: 
‘Would you buy American cotton 
for your tires if it was as good as 
Egyptian?” the company’s officials 
looked dubious. 

‘“‘We would,’’ they answered, 
‘“*but we’ve never heard of an Amer- 
ican cotton with the long, strong 
fibers we need.”’ 

“Tll be back,’’ Doane predicted. 

It took years of patient plant 
breeding on Doane’s 7,000-acre 
farm in Mississippi, but one day 


John Oakley, the man Doane had 


picked to find a new cotton for 
tires, sent samples to the rubber 
factories. 

‘‘Amazing!’’ was the response. 
‘This stuff is better than the Egyp- 
tian variety.” Now your car can 
roll along on tires with cords of 
tough, home-grown cotton. 


OR YEARS, the golden oil squeezed 

from cottonseeds was a drug on 
the market. It was edible and made 
an excellent cooking oil, but 
American housewives, used to lard 
and butter, would buy only limited 
quantities. Cotton experts knew 
that it should make popular short- 
ening because it had a priceless 
quality: it could get much hot- 
ter than lard before it smoked. If 
only it were a solid and not an oil! 

The chemists tried pressure, heat, 
various chemicals, and nothing hap- 
pened. Then they made a striking 
discovery. Do the pressing and heat- 
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ing in the presence of a trace of 
nickel dust, and the oil suddenly be- 
comes a solid—the white, creamy 
substance you know as all-vegetable 
shortening. Thus a now universally 
used food was added to the long list 
of cotton products, which also in- 
cludes oleomargarine. 

The chemists are convinced that 
we have just begun to discover the 
edible possibilities of cottonseeds. 
Already they have created a high- 
protein cottonseed flour which, 
combined with other flours, is be- 
ing widely used in cakes, cookies, 
and health breads. 

Wher University of Tennessee 
scientists started to track down jobs 
for cottonseed hulls, they began 
wondering if there was any way to 
turn this material into a usable plas- 
tic. They were hardly prepared for 
their astonishing success. 

They found a way to convert it 
into a plastic, all right. A tiny wheel 
for use in a textile machine was 
made of the new material. After re- 
volving enough times to travel a dis- 
tance of 630,000 miles, carrying a 
25-pound load, it showed so little 
wear that only microscopic meas- 
urements showed it was worn at all. 

Experts are now predicting that 
10,000,000 pounds of once-wasted 
cottonseed hulls will soon go into 
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HE OLD MAN was in his last illness and there seemed 
no point in keeping the truth about his condition 


from him any longer. 


this plastic every month, to make 
super-tough radio cabinets, 
vacuum-cleaner hoods, automobile 
parts, and even rowboats, to men- 
tion just a few of the thousands of 
possible uses. 

Cotton researchers never know 
what is going to turn up next. Take 
the case of a group of chemists who 
recently set out to find something 
to stiffen the toes of shoes. When 
they began tinkering with ways of 
treating cotton cloth, they hit on 
the strangest cloth ever created. 
Sometimes it behaves like cloth, 
sometimes like a piece of wood. 

The delighted chemists would 
take a piece of it in stiff form and 
treat it with a solvent. Thereupon 
it would become soft again. The in- 
stant the solvent evaporated, the 
material once again turned into a 
substance like wood. They could 
saw it, drill it, sand it, and paint it. 

They still don’t know all the 
things they will be able to use it for, 
but what they are doing with bat- 
tered and rusted car fenders gives a 
hint of the possibilities. They meas- 
ure a piece of the stuff, dip it in sol- 
vent, smooth it over the hole in the 
metal. In a few minutes it is solid, 
ready for painting. And when that 
is done, you can’t tell the patched 
spot from the rest of the car. 


Facets 





‘““You’re a very sick man,” the doctor told him. “I’m sure you would 
want to know the facts. Now, is there anyone you would like to see?”’ 
Feebly the patient nodded his head. ‘‘Yes,” he said almost inaudibly. 


**I’d like to see another doctor.”’ 


—JAMES KELLER, One Moment Please (Doubleday) 


JUNE, I9§I 
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\ SALESMAN was trying to sell the 
‘\ young wife an egg-timer. “‘ Your 
husband’s eggs will be just right if 
you use this,’’ he assured her. 

“But I don’t need it,’ she an- 
swered brightly. ‘My husband likes 
his eggs the way I do them. I just 
look through the window at the 
traffic lights and give them three 
reds and two greens.” —Cape Argus 
: pes JUNIOR OFFICER of a ship de- 

-cided to take some whiskey 
ashore with him—against regula- 
tions, of course. He caught the 
ship’s cat and put her in a suitcase. 
When the customs inspector stopped 
him, he explained that he would 
prefer not to open the bag as the 
ship’s cat might get away. 

The inspector with a bored look 
intimated that he had heard all the 
excuses there were and would now 
inspect the suitcase. When it was 
opened, the cat sprang out and 
scuttled for the ship, the junior 
ofiicer in hot pursuit. 

Twenty minutes later he reap- 
peared and remarked as he passed 
the inspector, ““The son of a gun 
won't get away this time!”’ 


—Eceanor C. Woop 


PRETTY YOUNG GUEST of a resort 
‘4% hotel in the mountains took a 
walk through the woods one day 
and came upon a lovely lake. It 
seemed ideal for a swim, except for 
a prominently displayed sign read- 
ing: TOWN RESERVOIR. NO SWIM- 
MING ALLOWED. Disregarding the 
warning, she slipped out of her 
clothes and was poised for a dive 
when a man with a large sheriff's 
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star pinned to his shirt stepped from 
behind the bushes. 

‘*There’s a law agin swimmin’ in 
this reservoir, young lady,” he told 
her sternly. 

“Why you—, you—” she ex- 
claimed. *‘Why didn’t you tell me 
before I undressed?”’ 

**Ain’t no law agin undressin’,”’ 
he grinned. —Littian A. Otsox 

‘HE WAS BITTER, vengeful, and 
very, very angry. Soshe wrapped 
the engagement ring carefully in 
wadding, tucked it in the box, and 
addressed it to her former fiancé. 

Right next to the address she 
pasted a label upon which was in- 
scribed in large red letters, ‘‘Glass 
—Handle with Care.’’—Dvorcuestex Beacon 


M*kk TWAIN Was once visiting a 
a hill woman who had just given 
birth to twins. ‘“‘This one is a girl, 
isn’t it?”? he asked. 

"Tea oF. 

‘**And is the other one of the con- 
trary sex?” 

‘*Yes, sir, she’s a girl, too.”’ 


—AcBert Rapp, The Origins of Wit and Humor (E. P. Dutton 


A YOUNG.MAN trying to impress his 
LX lady love took her to dinner at 
a fashionable Swedish restaurant in 
New York. The waiter asked in 
Swedish what they wished and the 
young man most nonchalantly be- 
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gan to order. When he had finished, 
the waiter remarked pleasantly: 
‘‘Now that you have told me not to 
rake up the garden, and that your 
father has gone to seed, would you 
like to order in English?” 


—HELEN GOSHORN 


{ TWO YOUNGSTERS knocked at 
the door of the grandmotherly 
old lady who lived next to me. 
‘Lady,’ I heard the ragged spokes- 
man say with an appealing smile, 
‘‘me and him are only 12 and it’s 
right hard to get jobs. Could we cut 
your lawn this summer? Your man 
will be too tired in the evenings!”’ 

There was an affirmative reply 
and, after negotiations, the boys 
turned toward my house. I steeled 
myself to assure them that my very 
young, new husband would have 
enough energy at night and that 
we would have to save money. 

The grin that met me at the door 
was fully as engaging but wiser than 
[ had noticed, for he said, ‘‘Morn- 
ing, Missus. Want us boys to cut 
your lawn regular, or is your hus- 
band gonna be henpecked?”’ 

They got our job, too! 


—Berry N. DiCKERSON 


SMALL RURAL CHURCH down in 
‘\ Dixie discovered a regrettable 
omission in the wording of the 
tickets to their fish dinner. They 
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had failed to include the very 
necessary stipulation: ‘‘Not Trans- 
ferable.”’ 

But, as usual, there was a smart 
young fellow on hand to correct the 
oversight. This he quickly accom- 
plished by posting a large sign at 
the entrance to the banquet hall. 
It read: ‘Nobody admitted unless 
he comes himself.”’ — ADRIAN ANDERSON 

WO WOMEN were among the spec- 

tators watching a skywriter do- 
ing his stuff. Said one (a stern- 
visaged, buxom type) to her friend: 
‘“‘. wonder whatever induced that 
fool pilot to take up skywriting.”’ 

Before her friend could reply, a 
gentleman standing behind them 
remarked: ‘‘Frustration, lady. No 
doubt his wife wouldn’t let him 
smoke in the house!’ —waut Street Journat 
“Now BEGAN the lawyer briskly, 

“how do you wish your will 
to be drawn?” 

“T want to leave everything | 
possess to my wife,’ said the long- 
suffering husband, ‘“‘providing she 
marries within a year.” 

‘But why?” exclaimed the puz- 
zled attorney. 

‘‘Because I want someone to be 
sorry I died.” 


— ROSE SHERRY STREETER 


Why not be a contributor to “Grin and 
Share It’’? It’s easy, it’s fun, and it’s prof- 
itable! Just send along that funny story 
you heard or read, telling us its source— 
newspaper, magazine, radio program. 
Payment for accepted stories will be made 
upon publication. Address material to 
**Grin and Share It’’ Editor, 488 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Sorry, but no 
**Grin and Share It” contributions can be 
acknowledged or returned. 
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by HARRY BOTSFORD 


“Operation Big Squirt” is winning its war against an enemy of America’s forests 


AST SUMMER, a fleet of sturdy 
L planes and specially equipped 
helicopters bombed the Cape Cod 
sector of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, causing millions of 
deaths every hour in one of the 
biggest insecticide spraying jobs 
ever staged against that traditional 
enemy of forests—the gypsy moth. 

The long-suffering citizens of the 
Commonwealth declared war 
against the insidious pest many dec- 
ades ago, but only in the past few 
years has science produced a lethal 
and economic spray that has en- 
abled them to attain victory—a 
mixture of DDT and other ma- 
terials developed by the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The project was called “Opera- 
tion Big Squirt” and it literally con- 
sisted of spraying every acre of land 
with a standard dosage of one gal- 
lon to the acre; the tiny drops were 
responsible for mass murder of the 
gypsy moth family, to the cheers 
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of people who had seen their forest 
reserves dwindle alarmingly. 

The trees in the Cape sector were 
partially or wholly defoliated after 
the first of July. This had happened 
for two successive years in the area. 
A third year and the woodlands 
would be gone. The toll had been 
well over $1,500,000 a year, and 
since 1890, the Commonwealth had 
suffered damage of $350,000,000. 

The gypsy moth is a European 
emigrant. Back in 1869, a French 
scientist settled in Medford and 
launched a fantastic experiment. 
Silk commanded a premium price 
and the scientist proposed to cross 
the fragile Oriental silkworm with 
the lusty and voracious gypsy moth 
from Europe. The children of this 
unholy marriage would be super- 
silkworms, producing silk in volume 
so great that the Oriental silkworms 
would have to go on relief. 

During the early stages of this 
biological excursion, a storm ripped 
the net enclosing the caterpillars, 
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and the insects escaped. They im- 
mediately developed a strong ap- 
petite for the leaves of oak and other 
trees. Further, they multiplied at a 
fantastic rate. 

Though the female moth cannot 
fly, the pest has now taken up 
residence in seven Eastern states. 
The eggs may be easily transported 
by truck, car, cordwood, quarry 
products—and a small colony quick- 
ly grows. Furthermore, the cater- 
pillars are covered with a web of 
fine hair, and a gust of wind carries 
them into new areas. 

Before the DDT spray and planes 
teamed up, the fight against the 
gypsy moth was expensive and dif- 
ficult. But with planes, no wooded 
area is inaccessible—and with the 
new spray, the cost has dropped 
from $25 an acre to $1, and com- 
plete eradication of the pest in some 
areas has resulted. 

The attack last summer was an 
all-out measure covering 400,000 
acres. Two counties, Bristol and 
Plymouth, were involved in this 
spray job, calculated to cover every 
square foot of dry land—towns, 
homes, farms, villages. 


| EADING THE $500,000 project 
- was H. L. Ramsey, Chief Su- 
perintendent, Insect Pest Control, 
State Department of Conservation 
—a lean, gray, grim individual to 
whom this was a fight to the finish. 
Two generations of Ramseys had 
spent 60 years fighting the gypsy 
moth, for Ramsey’s father once held 
the post he now filled. But now, for 
the first time, the Department had 
the men, money, equipment, and 
materials needed for victory. 
Many organizations engaged in 
the fight, with which the gypsy- 
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moth control bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture cooper- 
ated. Most of the appropriation 
came from the Commonwealth and 
from residents of the area to be 
sprayed. The funds were supplied 
willingly, and there was assurance 
that if more money was needed, it 
would be furnished without delay. 

At Plymouth airport, in a sandy 
oval fringed by stunted pines, com- 
bat headquarters was set up in a 
room filled with the maps and spe- 
cial gear needed for “Operation 
Big Squirt.” A battery of tanks and 
mixing equipment blended the in- 
gredients for the spray compound 
as carefully as a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion. Among other things, 250,000 
gallons of kerosene were used. 

From headquarters, tank trucks 
carried the compound to airstrips 
close to the battle front. The planes 
were sturdy biplanes that could fly 
within 50 feet of treetops. Each 
plane was equipped with special 
tanks, pressurized pumps, and spray 
lines. At a flick of a control button, 
the fog spurted out, covering a 
swath 50 feet in width. 

The job called for complete co- 
ordination with the ground crews 
at the trailer tanks. The planes 
swooped in and taxied to the tank; 
men jumped to the job and the 
planes were swiftly refueled with the 
deadly spray. 

This spraying was a job calling 
for accuracy, and steps were taken 
to see that the work was accurate. 
Every day, 8,000 small panes of 
clear glass, each numbered, were 
placed in selected spots; within four 
hours after the spray had been ap- 
plied they were collected and sent 
to headquarters. There, a critical 
examination told whether there had 
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been a complete dispersion of the 
spray. If any lack of dispersion 
showed, the numbered glass panes, 
checked with a map, told where a 
repeat job was needed. 

The grim determination of Ram- 
sey was reflected in the entire per- 
sonnel engaged in the project. And 
with good reason, since, in the area 
last year, 163,000 acres of oak were 
from 25 to 100 per cent depleted. 

The postoperative treatment of a 
sprayed area serves as a cross-check. 
For this purpose, Ramsey estab- 
lishes a moth traps at 
strategic points. An audit of his 
catch tells whether or not the job 
was thorough. 

A test job done in Barnstable 
County in 1949 appears to have 
shown perfect results. In this area, 
extra dividends have already been 
paid. After the spraying, it was 


found that a high percentage ol 


series of 


- BUDAPEST A man applied for 
a passport saying he had to 
leave the country quickly. Asked 
why, he stated that a new govern- 
ment decree forbade anyone to keep 
two elephants in his bedroom. 
“But surely, you don’t keep two 
elephants in your bedroom?” 
“No,” he replied, ““but how can I 
ever convince the political police 


that | don’t?” HOFFMAN 


p*' L PORTER, during an eco- 
nomic mission to Macedonia, 
made a speech in which he said, 
‘It is a pleasure to be here tonight 
with you good citizens of Greece. 
You Greeks and we Americans 


—I RVING 


ticks and tent caterpillars were gone 
with the wind. It was a harvest of 
death for other non-innocent by- 
standers, such as flies and mos- 
quitoes. The residents of the area 
are delighted. 

Some fear was expressed that the 
mixture used in “Operation Big 
Squirt” might be harmful to crops, 
bees, and poultry. Especially were 
the beekeepers fearful. So two groups 
of hives were placed in the same 
area but in different locations. One 
was sprayed with a normal dosage 
of the insecticide; the other received 
no treatment. 

At the end of the year, the two 
crops of honey were weighed and 
tasted by impartial judges. There 
was no diflerence between them. 
Following that demonstration, there 
was unqualified endorsement of the 
Campaign against the gypsy moth 
even from the beekeepers. 


have very much in common. 

We like to eat. We like to drink. 
And we like to sit and talk.” 

A Communist daily in Greece 
reported the speech: “‘Ambassador 
Porter said that we are just like 
Americans—gluttons, drunkards, 
and gossips.” 

IRVING J. Lee (A.D.L. Freedom Pamphlet) 


A FRENCH Communist leader ar- 
f rived in Moscow for a briefing 


session. Bags in hand, he ap- 
proached a taxi outside the railroad 
station and asked the driver: “‘Are 
you free?”’ 

‘“No,”’ snarled the driver, “I’m 


Russian.”’ —HitpA HEYM 
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THE STRANGER 
WHO 1s My BROTHER 


by LOUIS REDMOND 
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and vet I know all about him 
He is dead now, and he lies in a tomb of polished marble whose splen- 
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Because he wore a uniform when he died, they call him the Unknown 
Soldier. I think he was a good soldier 
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though fighting was never his business. He was a man of peace, 
I’m sure, though he never told me. 
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He was born on a farm in the Dakotas . . . or was-it a miner's cote 
tage in Pennsylvania 
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I can’t be sure, as I stand here with my 
the grave of this man I never knew. I don’t know his name. or his 
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Was he a poet, bookkeeper, truck driver . . . 
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surgeon, lumberjack, errand boy, student? 
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. from among all our nameless dead, he was lying quiet in a closed 
coffin, and known only to God. But I do know that he is deserving of 
honor and respect. 
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For, whoever he may be, I feel sure he must have satianaer 
the equality of men 


as I do. in 











... the promise of men, the duty of men to live justly with each 
other and with themselves. 












And that is why I stand here with my hat in my hand, reverent at the 
grave of the stranger who is my brother, my father. my son, my 
reltrelem weer bemmcchwmialaelee 
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Your Fart Away’! 


by Louts I. FREED 


An amazing experiment in “group psychotherapy” has achieved miraculous results 


YEAR AGO in Boston, Mrs. X 
f left her doctor's ofhce with a 
feeling of despair. Despite sincere 
eflorts to lose weight, she was get- 
ting heavier. [his time, perhaps be- 
cause he had hoped that humiliation 
.might succeed where everything else 
had failed, the doctor hadn’t even 
been polite. 

“You are obese by practice 
and apparently by preference,’ he 
had said. ‘“‘None of the diets you've 
tried in the last three years has 
done any good, nor have the weight- 
reducing medicines I’ve given you. 
I don’t know what more I can do, 
except suggest that you have a good 
long look in a mirror—and then a 
heart-to-heart talk with yourself.” 

While Mrs. X was being exposed 
to these discouraging remarks, Mr. 
Y, an insurance executive, was step- 
ping off the scales in a Boston ath- 
letic club. 

“You're still putting on weight,” 
the club director told him. ‘These 
exercises are only hardening the fat 
you're carrying. Maybe it’s glandu- 
lar. You ought to see a doctor.”’ 

Mr. Y also felt discouraged, be- 
cause he already had seen not one 
but many doctors, and had come to 
look on his daily exercises at the 
club as a last, weight-losing resort. 

In another part of the same city, 
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Miss Z stopped her typing to go to 
lunch. On the way, she paused at 
the water cooler and swallowed a 
pill of dextro-amphetamine. The 
doctor had said it would help her 
lose weight—if she also dieted. 

At lunch, she self-righteously did 
stick to her diet, but three hours 
later, feeling tense and nervous, she 
called up a drugstore and ordered 
pastry and coffee. ‘After all,’ she 
rationalized, ‘“‘there’s nothing to be 
gained by reducing myself to a 
nervous wreck.’’ 

A year ago, all three of these 
unhappy people felt that they had 
reached the end of the road. Yet 
today, without benefit of any of the 
reducing methods which they used 
to follow so desperately, Mrs. X is 
40 pounds lighter, Mr. Y has lost 
34, and Miss Z, 28! 

A miracle? Yes, in a sense. It can 
be summed up by the case of Mrs. 
X. She didn’t have the ‘‘good long 
look in a mirror’ her doctor sug- 
gested. But she did have ‘“‘heart-to- 
heart talks’’—16 of them, as a mat- 
ter of fact—though not with herself. 
She had them with insurance exec- 
utive Y, with stenographer Z, and 
with 47 other fat people—men and 
women in equal despair over fruit- 
less efforts to slim down! 

Together, these 50 people con- 
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stituted a “‘class”’ in “group psycho- 
therapy for weight control,” held in 
a famous Boston clinic. In 16 weeks, 
this “‘class’’ lost 1,200 pounds! Meet- 
ing only once a week for an hour 
a day, its 50 ‘“‘students’’ literally 
talked themselves into becoming 
healthier, happier individuals. 


eo 1s “group psychotherapy?” 
~The technique, basically, is 
nothing more than putting to work 
the adage: “‘ Misery lovescompany.”’ 
People who have a problem in com- 
mon get together and freely discuss 
it without fear of mockery. In doing 
so, they are stimulated to compete 
with each other in accomplishing a 
common objective, while each indi- 
vidual develops a feeling of mutual 
understanding and support. 

The idea of using “‘group psycho- 
therapy’ in weight-reduction is the 
brain child of Dr. Albert L. Chap- 
man, former chief of the Division of 
Chronic Disease, U. S. Public 
Health Service. His interest in the 
matter was aroused by a mountain 
of evidence, proving that fat people 
are more susceptible to disease than 
are those of normal girth. 

One of the most interesting find- 
ings was the fact that fat people, 
contrary to popular belief, are neith- 
er characteristically happy nor lazy. 
At least 90 per cent of the ones 
interviewed were found to be ac- 
tive, hard-working, ambitious, 
intelligent—and unhappy. All had 
deep and sometimes unrecognizable 
casts of loneliness, resulting either 
from hidden resentments or critical 
self-doubting. 

Dr. Chapman was sure that 
whatever was bothering fat people, 
the “irritant was being messaged to 
the stomach in the form of a crav- 
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ing for food.’”’ He concluded that 
“nerves” and worry, far from ruin- 
ing the appetite, cause many to eat 
irregularly and frequently—more 
than their bodies require. Thus, 
since obesity is often a psychological 
problem, why not try to cure it 
through “‘group psychotherapy’’? 

Chapman decided to make the 
pilot study at the Boston Dispensary 
of the New England Medical Cen- 
ter, because it was famous, through 
the work of Dr. Joseph H. Pratt, 
for explorations in experimental 
group therapy. 

Marjorie Grant, who had just 
come to the Public Health Service 
from the Orient, where she had 
directed UNRRA food programs, 
was placed in charge of the experi- 
ment. And Drs. Stanley Kanter and 
Benjamin Kotkov, whose interest 
was assured not only by previous 
experience in group therapy but by 
the fact that each was on the stoutish 
side, were assigned to work with her. 

For three months, Miss Grant 
called on the Center’s doctors, ask- 
ing them to refer obese patients to 
her. Many obliged, but few patients 
showed up: they were afraid of be- 
ing treated like guinea pigs. 

Then the big break came. Mar- 
jorie Shea, the -Center’s public-re- 
lations officer, heard about Miss 
Grant’s difficulties. Next day, Bos- 
ton’s major radio stations and 
newspapers featured the story of the 
impending experiment in weight 
control. As a result, the Clinic’s 
switchboard was jammed with calls 
and a Jong line of people was on 
hand to “‘register for the course.” 

But Miss Grant’s troubles were 
still not over. The 200 ‘‘enrollees,”’ 
who included the insurance execu- 
tive mentioned above, clerks, house- 
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wives, schoolteachers, and others 
from all walks of life, were uncom- 
fortable in each other’s company. 
They began to cut classes. Soon 
there were only 100 left—by chance, 
50 in each group. 

The program was divided into 
three phases: 1) to get each person 
in the groups to talk about other 
people and their problems, then 2) 
about his or her own family, and 
finally—when preliminary conver- 
sations had begun to break down 
inhibitions—3) about himself, his 
own fears, anxieties, tensions, dis- 
likes, and so on. 

Mrs. X, for example, said: “‘My 
husband works nights. I wish he 
didn’t have to. I’m afraid to stay 
home alone.” She had failed to real- 
ize it, but this fear lay at the root of 
her obesity. For during those lonely 
nights she had fallen into the habit 
of “nibbling now and then—yjust to 
keep my courage up.” 

During phase 3, Mr. Y also 
stumbled on the cause of his excess 
poundage. ‘‘I get to worrying 
whether I’m doing my job well,” he 
revealed. “‘Yet a man in my posi- 
tion can’t afford to feel or look 
worried.”’ And how had he handled 
the situation? ‘‘Well,”’ he told his 
croup, “‘I get completely relaxed 
when I’m well stocked with food.” 

As for Miss Z: “I’m afraid to 
date because I don’t dance very 
well,’ she confided. ““But I’m so 
bored with my office routine, I[ hate 
to go to bed at night. So I knock 
myself out with a glass of milk or 
piece of cake or something.” 

[t also was during the third and 
final phase that members of the 
groups were encouraged to help 
each other with suggestions for 
overcoming their troubles. For in- 
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stance, Mrs. X was told that she 
“ought to get a big dog—a boxer or 
shepherd—that will guard you.” To 
this suggestion she attributes her 
weight loss. She automatically 
stopped “nibbling”? when the dog 
began to occupy her attention and 
gave her a feeling of protection. 

In the discussion of Mr. Y’s case, 
one woman member of the group 
said, “‘Why do you worry about 
how well you’re doing your job? 
You wouldn’t have gone so high 
if you hadn’t been doing well.’ The 
suggestion worked. 

“I eat normally now,” he told 
Miss Grant. “I don’t worry, and 
my self-assurance about my work 
has been strengthened by advance- 
ment to a higher post.” 

Miss Z’s case was resolved by the 
simplest of suggestions: ‘“‘Why not 
try a dancing school?’ When she 
did, her dancing improved and the 
fat began to melt away. 

The tendency of the groups was 
to demand authoritative answers 
from Drs. Kanter and Kotkov. But, 
like skillful umpires, the two leaders 
kept the game among the players. 
All questions were referred to the 
groups for answer. 

The combined weight loss of both 
groups was in excess of one ton! And 
Miss Grant’s follow-up interviews 
show that all but a few of the die- 
hard finalists are maintaining their 
weight loss. 

The record of accomplishment in 
the use of “‘group psychotherapy for 
weight control’? is considered re- 
markable, not only by those who 
participated in the experiment but 
also by medical men generally. So 
pleased is Dr. Chapman with the 
results that he anticipates that many 
city and state health departments 
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will inaugurate similar experimen- 
tal groups. As he sees it, there is no 
reason why neighborhood weight- 
reducing classes cannot be started in 
fraternal organizations, trade un- 
ions, business firms, and so on. He 
points out -that the group leader 
need not be a doctor. ‘‘Any intel- 
ligent person can assume the lead- 
ership,’ he says. 

To help such group leaders, Miss 
Grant has prepared a “‘ Weight Con- 
trol Group Leader’s Manual.” It is 
being published by the Public 





LIBIS AND EXCUSES are the pills 
we use to deaden and conceal 
the pain of our shortcomings, fail- 
ures, and frustrations. But we 
should not become too adept at 
rationalizing. To paraphrase J. P. 
Morgan, a man has two reasons 
for doing or not doing a thing: one 
that sounds good, and a real one. 
Let us examine a few of our 
more or less common false excuses: 
Alihi: The traffic light was green 
when I started to cross the inter- 
section. 
“ Truth: It was turning. You were 
in a hurry and took a chance. 

Alibi: You have to have pull 
in our ofhlice, and so I didn’t get 
the promotion. 

Truth: You’re not too compe- 
tent at your present job, and ignore 
the fact that most men and women 
get ahead without pull. 

Alii: | don’t read many good 
books because I haven’t the time. 

Truth: You think good books are 
dull and greatly prefer “‘whodun- 
its,” radio, and television. 

Alibi: Men are untrustworthy, 
and I’m too intelligent and dis- 


Watrcu Your Atrptrs ! 


by DOUGLAS LURTON 


Health Service, and soon will be 
available to the public. 

“The only way to lick a problem 
is to be equal to it—not by eating 
your way through it,’’ says Dr. 
Chapman. ‘‘Whatever is bothering 
you, talk it out with others who 
have similar problems. Digest it in 
the mind, not in the stomach!”’ 

(If you are interested in obtaining the 
Weight Control Group Leader's Manual, 
write directly to Dr. Robert J. Anderson, 
chief of Division of Chronic Disease, U. S. 


Public Health Service, Washington, 
D. C., enclosing ten cents in stamps. ) 





criminating to kid them along as 
other girls do, just to be popular. 

Truth: You are self-centered, 
shy, afraid of men, and deeply 
jealous of popular girls. 

Alibi: I don’t go to church Sun- 
days because I had an overdose 
as a child, the minister annoys me, 
and too many hypocrites attend. 

Truth: You can’t be bothered, 
you prefer to sleep Sunday morn- 
ings, and also you feel uncomfort- 
able in church surroundings. 

Alibi: Well you see, Boss, Frank 
rushed me for other reports, and 
I didn’t have time to... 

Truth: You forgot all about it. 

Alibi: Vd really like to save 
money, but my barest needs take 
every penny. 

Truth: You want to have money 
but refuse to save it. 

Alibi: | haven’t the time for the 
many things I want to do. 

Truth: You have 24 hours a day. 

Write down some of your own 
pet excuses and those of people 
you know. Then examine them 
realistically, and expose the sneaky 
little evaders for what they are. 


From The Power of Positive Living, by Douglas Lurton. Copyright, 1950, and published 
88 by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y 
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Rides Back 


to the TOP 


by CAROL HUGHES 


The happy-go-lucky cowboy of movies, radio, and TV is really a shrewd businessman 


‘ENE AUTRY has just about slugged 
his way back to reclaim his old 
movie and radio advertisement as 
‘The World’s Champion Cowboy.”’ 
The use of the word slugged, which 
might bring a gentle reprimand 
from his fans, is no error in the 
minds of movie exhibitors, pro- 
ducers, and any executive from a 
certain Hollywood studio who gets 
within “‘shootin’ range” of Autry. 
While Gene plays the role of the 
good, happy-go-lucky, singing cow- 
boy in radio, movies, and television, 
his private life issomething different. 
In it is incorporated some of the 
cranite from the hill backgrounds 
of his productions; a goodly portion 
of old-fashioned contrariness; and 
an even-greater amount of the per- 
sistence necessary to track down the 
thieving rustlers who have done 
some honest rancher wrong. 
Gene in the saddle and Gene at 
the conference table bear about the 
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same resemblance as a mule to a 
Constellation plane. One of the 
richest men in the country, he is 
still determined to earn a few mil- 
lion more. But the desire does not 
stem entirely from Gene’s love of 
money: it goes deeper into the per- 
sonality of the man. 

‘When each Sunday at 7 P.M. EST 
the Columbia Broadcasting System 
gives forth with the nostalgic strains 
of Back in the Saddle Again, and the 
announcer’s mellow voice brings 
forth the image of Gene Autry riding 
Champion across lonely Western 
ranges, three things are taking place 
almost simultaneously. 

Several million enchanted chil- 
dren are settling down to watch 
their idol go forth on television to 
teach the badman of the West that 
crime does not pay. At the same 
time, a grim Gene Autry is scanning 
this production for flaws and 
planning bigger and better shows; 
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across the country too, some thou- 
sands of movie exhibitors are gnash- 
ing their teeth over the determined 
way in which their box-office at- 
traction is betraying movies for TV, 

While the world of the cowboy 
has been plodding along calmly on 
the old time-tested plots, Gene has 
gone far afield. A look at his ac- 
tivities for 1950 would startle a 
business tycoon. Gene has super- 
vised, financed, and starred in 26 
original IV films. He has made six 
feature-length pictures, released 
through Columbia Corporation; 
had a half-hour a week on televi- 
sion, likewise on radio; toured major 
U.S. cities with his Western variety 
show; hopped on planes from state 
to state supervising eight ranches; 
kept an eye on his 57 oil wells; taken 
care of the operation of his two 
radio stations; made some 20 phono- 
graph records; and taken an execu- 
tive position in the publishing com- 
pany which turns out more than a 
million Gene Autry comic books a 
year. Also, he has found time to 
collect royalties on more than 75 
products that bear his name—Jjeans, 
boots, shirts, cowboy suits. 





om STORY BEHIND this colossal 
one-man business is made up of 
several factors, none of which ex- 
actly detracts from the homespun, 
placid picture of Gene which has 
been built in the nation’s mind. 
Gene is homespun and placid in 
pictures and television. And, at 
times, in his private and public life, 
too. But when Autry gets his dander 
up, he is as placid as a tornado. 
This dual personality became 
more apparent when Gene returned 
from World War II. Four compel- 
ling reasons sent him riding back 
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toward the top. One was a certain 
Hollywood studio specializing in 
Westerns; another was a certain 
singing cowboy; the third was the 
attitude of movie exhibitors toward 
his films; the fourth was that te- 
nacity that brought him from an 
$8-a-week job to Hollywood fame. 

The actual story started when 


Gene volunteered his services for : 


the war. He was kingpin on the 
Republic lot at the time—his pic- 
tures outdrew those of any other 
Western star. But Autry served 
many weary desk months in the Air 
Force, while devoting his spare time 
to acquiring a pilot rating. Finally 
he made it, and ferried planes to 
India, Burma, and Africa. 

Meanwhile, his old studio was 
spending $2,000,000 to build up a 
new Western singing star, Roy Rog- 
ers. Now, Gene held no personal 
grudge against Rogers; in fact, the 
two are good friends. Still, the 
friendship did not lessen Autry’s 
determination to be a bigger and 
better cowboy than ever. 

This resolve brought out the stub- 
bornness in Gene’s personality. Re- 
public held a long-term contract 
under which he was supposed to 
make pictures for them—or not at 
all. Autry set out to break with 
Republic, or go broke himself. 

After some labyrinthian verbiage 
between lawyers, Gene took the 
case to court. The final result was 
that he made two more pictures for 
Republic, after which he was free 
of his contract. 

Now it was that Gene showed his 
faith in himself and his future. He 
formed his own movie company and 
made a deal with Columbia by 
which he would put up half the 
money for his productions if they 
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would furnish the other half and 
release the pictures. 

Before long, he found he had two 
million tied up in pictures and noth- 
ing coming in. Since his new pic- 
tures cost more, he had to get a 
higher price from exhibitors. But to 
his dismay he found that exhibitors 
were booking his prewar Westerns. 

At this juncture, Gene announced 
his intention of going into television. 
Then he pulled a master stroke by 
making the first TV feature-length 
Western films. With their release, 
the fur began to fly. 

While Autry was making per- 
sonal appearances in New York 
with his rodeo troupe, the movie 
exhibitors held a convention in 
Pittsburgh. Through the grapevine, 
Autry heard they were about to ban 
his pictures as a result of his tele- 
vision “‘betrayal.’’ He hopped a 
plane and, uninvited, walked on 
the platform to face his accusers. 

“‘When I came back after three 
years in the Army,” he told them, 
“I found that my old studio had 
spent $2,000,000 to build up a rival 
Western star. But I couldn’t get one 
of you to help me out.” 

Then, in softer language, he 
asked the exhibitors to give him a 
chance at the box office. If he found 
that his 'V appearances were hurt- 
ing his box-office appeal, he would 
call them off. Autry sent the ex- 
hibitors away with a new respect 
for this outspoken cowboy star. 


ENE AUTRY has come a long way 
from the range. None of it has 
been easy. Gene was born in Tioga, 
Texas, where his father owned a 
small ranch. The father provided 
horses for his four children to ride, 
and the mother inspired the type of 
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home life that brought in the neigh- 
bors to gather around an old-fash- 
ioned organ and sing ballads in the 
evening. Gene sang in the church 
choir, attended a one-room school- 
house, and played baseball. 

Since his father shipped livestock, 
Gene hung around the railroad sta- 
tion. One of the telegraph operators 
taught him the Morse code, and as 
soon as he finished high school Gene 
got a job as part-time operator in 
Oklahoma.*‘I always had the grave- 
yard shift,’ he recalls wryly, “‘from 
midnight to dawn.” 

One night, while he was passing 
the time plunking a mail-order gui- 
tar, a stranger walked in to send a 
wire. [The man was about 45 years 
old, dressed in old clothes and a 
slouch hat. “Boy, knock me off a 
tune,” he said placidly. 

Gene gave forth with voice and 
guitar. When he finished, the man 
said, ‘‘You’re wasting your time 
here. Why don’t you get out and 
head for radio?” 

Thrilled at such praise, Gene 
looked at the wire. It was signed 
Will Rogers. 

Gene headed for New York City, 
where he settled down in a room 
at the Y.M.C.A. with the Manhat- 
tan telephone directory. He copied 
a list of recording studios and for 
four weeks tramped the streets, 
vainly trying to get an audition. 

Sitting one day in a studio re- 
ception room, desperate and almost 
broke, he decided to play for the 
switchboard operator. Politely she 
listened, as did a man who walked 
in. When he finished, Leonard Joy, 
an executive, told him to come back 
within a week and try a recording. 

For a week, the hard-working 
Gene never left his room except to 
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eat—practicing night and day. 
When he made the record, Joy told 
him: “‘Your voice is all right, but 
you have no confidence. Come back 
to see me In a year.” 

Autry returned to Tulsa, and 
got the director of the radio station 
to let him sing regularly for noth- 
ing. Then he went back to his old 
job as telegraph operator. 

Working with him was Jimmy 
Long, a would-be song writer. One 
day they gave birth to a melancholy 
ditty called That Stlver-Haired Daddy 
of Mine, the first of some 200 songs 
that Gene has since had a hand in 
writing. It was this tearful number 
that took Gene back to New York, 
where the American Record Com- 
pany recorded it. 

That one song opened up the 
whole rich field of movie, radio, and 
recording to Gene. The American 
Record Company had film inter- 
ests in Hollywood and sold records 
through Sears Roebuck in Chicago. 
Sears hired Gene for a 15-minute 
program on WLS for $35 a week. 

The record was also indirectly 
responsible for getting Autry a wife. 
On a visit to Jimmy Long’s home 
in Springfield, Gene met Ina Mae 
Spivey, Jimmy’s niece. A few weeks 
later, when Gene had a theater date 
in St. Louis, the Longs and Ina 
Mae came over to spend the week 
end. When Jimmy and his wife left 
to visit relatives, Gene said: “‘Ina 
Mae, let’s get married.”’ 

They did just that. He was 22, 
she was 18. They have remained 
two of the most devoted people in 
show business. Today, Gene says: 
“Ina Mae is a wonderful person— 
the kind who always remembers 
only the good things about people. 
Also, she can criticize my work with 
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constructive thinking. Maybe it’s a 
queer trait to combine with pretti- 
ness, gaiety, good humor, and ex- 
tra-fine housekeeping. But maybe 
it’s less queer than we men are in 
the habit of thinking.”’ 

When Gene finally went to Hol- 
lywood, he might have missed his 
big chance had it not been for Ina 
Mae. At the time, a producer spe- 
cializing in Westerns came up with 
the super-colossal idea of a singing 
cowboy. It had never been tried. 
Digging around for a possibility, 
someone found Gene’s phonograph 
record. They sent for him. 

Since Gene had no acting ex- 
perience, the star role went to Ken 
Maynard. Autry was assigned two 
songs and a few lines. At the pre- 
view, Gene and Ina Mae waited 
tensely for his big scene. 

When Gene viewed the sour-look- 
ing cowpoke character he played, 
he grabbed Ina Mae. ‘“‘Let’s get out 
of here!’ Outside on the street, he 
added, ‘“‘Let’s go back to Chicago 
fast and get my job back before 
they release that thing.”’ 

“You'll do no such thing,’ said 
Ina Mae. “‘You’re not as bad as 
you think you are.”’ 

Gene not only survived—the rest 
is history. In his next film, Tumbling 
Tumbleweeds, he was the star of the 
first romantic singing Western. It 
put Gene at the top, and restored a 
sinking studio to solvency. Using 
the same plot, and diluting the 
formula with songs, Gene made 60 
pictures and plenty of money. 


pon FORMULA for saddle heroes is 
-pretty rigid, and demands an 
offstage performance equal at all 
times to the screen one. The task is 
not too difficult for Gene, since his 
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private life is unmarked by scandal. 
He chews gum unashamedly in any 
crowd, does not smoke, is seldom 
seen in night spots, has a reputation 
for unquestioned honesty and in- 
tegrity. He talks quietly and force- 
fully, with little cowboy twang. Ina 
Mae says: “‘Gene never reveals any 
great emotion.” 

This was borne out the day his 
house caught fire. He had just start- 
ed to ride Champion, his wonder- 
ful horse, into the rodeo ring in 
Boston when his Hollywood agent 
called to shout: ““Gene, your house 
is burning down!” 

Autry asked: ‘Anybody hurt?” 

‘‘No, but your house is burning 
to the ground!”’ 

“Well, I can’t put it out from 
here,’ said Gene quietly, and rode 
back into the ring. 

Autry has few close friends in 
Hollywood. His social and business 
life revolves around his working co- 
horts, plus an occasional evening 
with John Wayne and a few cronies 
from Republic. Gene’s greatest 
assets are hard work and self-dis- 
cipline. He answers the sometimes- 
jealous criticism of his hard-earned 
millions by saying: “‘I have never 
made a dollar in my life without 
working for it.” 

Autry is more handsome in per- 
son than on the screen. He still 
looks like a cowboy—with all the 
refinements. Chunky, slim-hipped, 
tanned skin, bright blue eyes, light 


Timely Question 


| pe LITTLE BOY peered over the edge of the stationery 
counter at the ten-cent store and asked hopefully: 
‘“Have you any blank report cards?”’ 
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brown hair usually falling over his 
forehead, he always has a fresh- 
scrubbed look. Weighing about 160 
pounds, he is one of the best and 
most expensively dressed cowboys 
in history. At the Stork or the Col- 
ony in Manhattan, Gene is the most 
elegantly groomed, smoothest-boot- 
ed range rider that ever stepped on 
a plush carpet. 

Asked how many cowboy suits he 
owns, he replied, ‘““Oh, 50 to 75.” 
Each suit costs at least $250, and his 
full wardrobe represents an invest- 
ment of more than $25,000. 

Gene’s well-paid publicity depart- 
ment takes good care of his fan mail 
and other such activities. They 
pulled their biggest coup when they 
got Berwyn, Oklahoma, to change 
its name to Gene Autry. 

This took a bit of doing, since the 
Governor had to approve, and the 
U. S. post office and each resident 
had to sign a paper of approval. 
Old-line residents still shake their 
heads in awe as they recall the 
spectacle of 65,000 people pouring 
into the town for the dedication. 

On this sort of popularity, Autry 
is back at the top today. He never 
thinks of himself as being lucky, but 
admits that a combination of hard 
work and the good old American 
way can add up to plenty of mileage 
for a cowboy and his horse. 

Smiling in his droll way, Gene 
says: ‘“Today my Beechcraft plane 
competes with Champion.” 


—E. A. CHAFFEE 
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by LADY DUFF GORDON 





This gripping first-hand story recaptures the horror of a great disaster at sea 


GREAT LINER Stealing through 
A the vast loneliness of the At- 
lantic, the sky jeweled with stars 
and a thin wind blowing ever cold- 
er straight from the ice fields, tap- 
ping its warning of approaching 
danger on the cosily shuttered port- 
holes of the cabins, causing the 
lookout man to strain his eyes into 
the gloom. 

Inside this floating palace, that 
spring evening in 1912, warmth 
and lights, the hum of voices, the 
gay lilt of a German waltz—the un- 
heeding sounds of a small world 
bent on pleasure. Then disaster, 


swift and overwhelming—a story of 


horror unparalleled in the annals 
of the sea 

It is only now, after so long, that 
I can bring myself to look back to 
that terrible last night on board the 
doomed Titanic. For years the hor- 
ror was too vivid to bear the search- 
light of memory. I had only to close 
my eyes to see the rows of lighted 
portholesextinguished slowly row by 


row, until they sank under the black 
waters—to hear the hideous clamor 
that spread over the quiet sea. 

I had not meant to sail on the 
Titanc, although urgent business 
called me to New York. To this 
day I cannot explain my reluctance 
when the clerk at the White Star 
offices said: “The only berths we 
have are on our new J itanic, which 
will be making her maiden voyage.’ 

“Oh, I should not care to cross 
on a new ship,” I told him. “lI 
should be nervous.” 

He laughed.** Why, the boat is un- 
sinkable! Her watertight compart- 
ments would enable her to weath- 
er the fiercest sea, and she is the 
last word in comfort and luxury.” 

In spite of his arguments, I re- 
fused to book my berth, and went 
home and told my husband Cosmo 
of my fears. He laughed, too, but 
when he realized I was in earnest he 
offered to come with me. 

The first days of the crossing were 
uneventful. Like everyone else I was 


By permission of Jarrolds Publishers (London) Ltd. 
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entranced with the beauty and lux- 
ury of the liner. I remember being 
childishly pleased at finding fresh 
strawberries on my breakfast table. 

Everything aboard this lovely ship 
was reassuring, from the genial Cap- 
tain Smith and his 25 years’ experi- 
ence as a White Star commander, 
to my merry Irish stewardess, with 
her tales of timid ladies she had at- 
tended during hundreds of Atlantic 
crossings. 

And yet, nothing could persuade 
me to undress completely at night, 
and my warm wraps lay always 
ready at hand, along with my most 
treasured possessions. 

The day of the disaster dawned 
calm and bright, but as it wore on 
the cold increased. At evening, as 
we walked round the deck, I shiv- 
ered in my furs. “‘I have never felt 
so cold,” I said to Cosmo. ‘‘Surely 
there must be icebergs around.”’ 

He made fun of my ignorance, 
and Captain Smith, who happened 
to be passing, assured us that we 
were far from the ice zone. 

Miss Francatelli, my secretary, 
and I went into my cabin to get 
warm, but it was no use. When we 
three went down to dinner, we kept 
on our thick clothes. 

I well remember that last meal on 
the Titanic. We had a big vase of 
beautiful daffodils on the table, as 
fresh as if they had just been picked. 
Everybody was gay, and people 
were making bets on the probable 
time of this record-breaking voyage. 
Bruce Ismay, chairman of the White 
Star Line, was at the next table, 
and he said undoubtedly the ship 
would establish a record. 

At another table sat Col. John 
Jacob Astor and his young bride, 
coming back to New York after a 
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honeymoon in Europe. I thought 
how much in love they were—poor 
things, it was the last few hours 
they were to have together. 

They were joined by Isidor 
Straus, the multimillionaire, and his 
wife. [hese two so openly adored 
one another that we called them 
“Darby and Joan” on the ship. 
They told us laughingly that in their 
long years of married life they had 
never been separated for a day or 
night. Nor were they separated in 
death, for Mrs. Straus chose to die 
with her husband rather than leave 
the stricken ship without him. 


FTER DINNER, we went to our 

cabins on A deck. I had been 
in bed an hour when I was awak- 
ened by a funny rumbling noise. 
Then the boat stopped, and there 
was the frightful sound of escaping 
steam. I heard people running along 
the deck outside my cabin, but they 
were laughing. ‘‘We must have hit 
an iceberg,’ [ heard someone say. 
‘There is ice on deck!” 


I went to Cosmo’s cabin and 


woke him. ‘‘Don’t be ridiculous,” 
he said. ‘‘Even if we have grazed an 
iceberg, it can’t do serious damage. 
Go back to bed and don’t worry.” 

I returned to my cabin but the 
roar of steam still alarmed me. Pres- 
ently it stopped and there came an 
infinitely more frightening silence. 
The engines had stopped. I rushed 
back to Cosmo. 

He got out of bed unwillingly, but 
in ten minutes he was back, looking 
grave. “I have just seen Colonel 
Astor,” he said. “He is going to 
ask his wife to dress, and I think 
you had better do the same.”’ 

I hurriedly put on my warmest 
clothes, including a thick coat. As 
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I was dressing, Miss Francatelli 
came into the room, very agitated. 
‘There is water in my cabin,” she 
said, ‘“‘and they are taking the cov- 
ers off the lifeboats.”’ 

Just then, a steward knocked. 
“Sorry to alarm you, madame, but 
Captain’s orders are that all pas- 
sengers must put on life belts.” 

Before we followed him out of the 
cabin, as I looked round it for the 
last time, a vase of flowers on the 
washstand slid off and fell with a 
crash to the floor. 

On the port side was a scene of 
indescribable horror. Boats were 
being lowered in a pandemonium 
of rushing figures fighting for plac- 
es, tearing at each other, trampling 
women and children underfoot. 
Over the confusion the voices of the 
ship’s officers roared. 

“Women and children first! Stand 
back!” Then I heard the sharp bark 
of a revolver. 

‘“‘Come, dear,’ my husband said. 
**] must get you to the boats.” 

While I clung to him, insisting 
that nothing on earth would make 
me leave, people rushed by us head- 
long to get away from the hell of 
that struggling, yelling mob. I here 
were heart-rending shrieks as one 
boat, too hurriedly launched, upset 
and its occupants were shot into 
the black water below. 

““Come, let us try the starboard 
side,”’ said Cosmo calmly. “‘It may 
be better there.” 

It was better: there were crowds, 
but there was no confusion. The 
boats were being quietly filled with 
women, while a number of officers 
and male passengers helped to 
launch them. When two officers 
tried to force me into a boat, I re- 
fused. Cosmo pleaded with me, but 
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I only said: ““Promise me that you 
will not let them separate us!” 

Seeing it was no use resisting, he 
gave in, and we stood waiting with 
Miss Francatelli, who refused to 
leave us. Suddenly we saw that 
everyone in the vicinity had dis- 
appeared, except for some sailors 
who were launching a little boat. 
Seeing nobody else about, my hus- 
band asked the ofhicer whether we 
might get into it, and on receiving 
his permission, we were helped in, 
followed by two American men who 
came up at the last moment. 

I shall never forget how black 
and deep and forbidding the water 
looked below, and how I hated 
leaving the big, homely ship for this 
frail little boat. The ofhicer called 
his last instructions. 

‘Pull away as quickly as possible, 
at least two hundred yards!” 

Just as we touched the water I 
looked back. I could see a man on 
deck sending off rockets. As we 
rowed out into the darkness, I fixed 
my eyes on the 7 ztanic. 

I could see her dark hull tower- 
ing like a giant hotel, light stream- 
ing from every porthole. As I 
looked, one row of these shining win- 
dows was extinguished. I guessed 
the reason and turned shudder- 


ingly away. When I forced myself 


to look again, still another row had 
disappeared. 

‘*‘My God, she’s going now!” 
Cosmo cried. 

I saw the few remaining lights of 
the Titanic shining with steady bril- 
liance, but only for a moment, and 
then they were gone. A dull ex- 
plosion shook the air. From the 
doomed vessel there arose an in- 
describable clamor. I think it was 


only at this moment that many of 
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those poor souls on board realized 
their fate. 

A louder explosion followed and 
the stern of the great ship shot out 
of the water. For a few seconds she 
stayed motionless while the ago- 
nized cries grew in intensity, and 
then, with one awful downward 
rush, she plunged to her grave and 
the air was rent with awful shrieks. 


LAPSED into a sort of unconscious- 

ness, from which I was aroused 
by dreadful seasickness which per- 
sisted through the rest of the night. 
sJetween bouts of sickness, I could 
see the dark shadows of icebergs 
surrounding us. 

Once or twice I revived a little, 
and when the men rested on their 
oars for a few minutes, we chatted 
of little unimportant things, as peo- 
ple do when they have been through 
a great mental strain. We had noth- 
ing to eat, but Cosmo found cigars 
in his pocket and shared them with 
the other men. They had only two 
matches, but somehow they man- 
aged to light the cigars and the 
smoke was reassuring. 

Towards morning the sea began 
to get rough; as dawn broke, we saw 
rows of “‘white horses’ racing to- 
wards our little boat, beautiful but 
very alarming. [Then two lights 
showed on the horizon, and grew 
eradually bigger until they resolved 
themselves into the outline of an 
approaching steamer, the Carpathia. 

[ shall never forget the beauty of 


that April dawn, stealing over the 
cold Atlantic, lighting up the ice- 
bergs till they looked like giant 
opals. As we saw other boats rowing 
alongside, we imagined that most 
passengers on the J7ztanic had been 
saved like us; not one of us even 
guessed the appalling truth, that 
more than 1,500 of the 2,224 on 
board had perished. 

As we drew beside the Carpathia, 
the dreadful experiences we had 
gone through seemed to have passed 
away like a nightmare. 

The moment I stepped on the 
Carpathia’s deck, a motherly 
stewardess flung a rug around my 
shoulders and we were taken below, 
given brandy and hot coffee, and 
offered changes of clothing. Soon I 
was put to bed in a beautiful cabin, 
which two passengers gave over for 
Cosmo and myself. 

I did not wake until the following 
morning, and for the moment I 
forgot the events of the last 48 hours. 
Then a stewardess came in with 
tea, and on seeing her instead of my 
Irish stewardess of the 7ztanic, sud- 
denly everything swept over me ina 
tide of remembrance. 

I saw the Titanic as I had last 
seen her, plunging to her grave un- 
der the Atlantic; I heard again 
those heart-rending cries from her 
decks; and, burying my face in the 
pillows, I sobbed uncontrollably. 
For it was the first time that the 
full realization of the horrible disas- 
ter had come over me. 





Dial-a-W ord 


a. Bazaar; b. Vigil; c. 


(Answers to puzzle on page 33) 
Ostrich; d. Yellow; e. 

h. Lecture; i. Absent; j. Issue; k. School; |. Between; m. People; n. Ukulele; 
| o. Feather; p. Waste; q. Twelve; r. Enough; s. Veteran; t. Junior. 


Flock; f. Ghetto; g. Mercy; 
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by ALFRED STEINBERG 


Wherever climate is translated into dollars. Jerome Namias’ forecasts are a must 


OHN L. LEWIS may not realize it, 
but the U. S. Government de- 
cided to end the coal strike in the 
winter of 1949-50 because of air 
currents high over the far Pacific. 
It happened something like this: 

Early in February, 1950, Presi- 
dent Truman held a long confer- 
ence with his labor advisers. ‘‘As 
far as I can see,’ Mr. Truman said 
finally, ‘‘a lot depends on next 
month’s weather. If it’s going to 
Stay warm in the East, we'll have 
enough coal, but if it’s going to turn 
cold, I'll have to declare a state of 
national emergency. Why don’t we 
ask the weatherman?” 

Someone pressed a buzzer; a hur- 
ried call went to the rickety old 
building where the U. S. Weather 
Bureau operates; and its chief long- 
range forecaster, a bright young 
man named Jerome Namias, began 
a speedy check of his charts and 
graphs of upper air currents. In 
practically nothing flat, a messenger 
was on his way to the White House 
with a memo predicting colder wea- 
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ther in the East the following month. 
And shortly afterward, Truman in- 
voked the national emergency pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

To most of us, weather is just as 
determining a factor in our lives as 
it was to Truman that day. Who 
hasn’t watched a wretched rain wash 
away precious vacation weeks? Ev- 
erybody has—everybody, that 1s, 
but Namias, the weather forecaster. 

Once, a short time after he had 
left for rain-drenched New England 
on his vacation, Arthur Godfrey 
came on the air. 

‘Listen,’ Godfrey told his mil- 
lions of listeners, “I’ve got a pretty 
good tip. [he weather’s been nasty 
in New England for weeks, but the 
head forecaster of the U. S. Wea- 
ther Bureau is heading that way for 
his vacation. If you want to spend 
yours under ideal weather condi- 
tions, you might follow him.” 

The weather in New England 
turned perfect when Namias ar- 
rived there. 

Ten years ago, reliable prognosti- 
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cations of this sort were impossible. 
But so persistently has Namias 
worked at ‘‘unsolvable’’ weather 
forecasting problems that temper- 
ature and rainfall summaries for the 
30 days ahead in every area of the 
Northern Hemisphere have now be- 
come routine work for him. 

Talk to the 2,500 shrewd, hard- 
headed businessmen in such com- 
petitive lines as construction, 
ranching, outdoor theaters, fruit 
growing, umbrella manufacturing, 
advertising, and commercial fishing 
who subscribe to his 30-day fore- 
casts, and you will come away with 
the conviction that wherever 
weather can be translated into 
dollars, they consider Namias’ 
forecasts absolute necessities. 

An advertising executive has to 
know if he should go ahead with 
plans to plaster Midwest billboards 
with ads for tire chains—or will the 
winter turn mild? A construction 
firm has to know whether spring 
rains will continue: stand-by labor 
costs are putting it in the red. Last 
July, a Philadelphia dealer in men’s 
clothing advertised a special mid- 
season sale of tropical suits, made 
necessary, he said dourly, because of 
Namias’ forecast of a cool July. 

A leading national press associa- 
tion, checking on Namias’ record in 
forecasting temperature and rainfall 
for the month ahead, reported that 
he has been accurate about 79 per 
cent of the time. 


eee IS NO SIMPLE FORMULA by 
which Namias makes his fore- 
casts. Almost around the clock, he 
and his 35 helpers keep a sharp 
weather eye on thousands of pres- 
sure, temperature, and rainfall maps 
made from information which comes 
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pouring in to the Weather Bureau 
from 600 weather-reporting stations 
north of the Equator and more than 
250 ships at sea. From these maps, 
covering a beat of roughly 100,- 
000,000 square miles, Namias is able 
to check certain air currents two to 
ten miles up, which he has found 
control weather on the ground 
months in advance. 

What these special currents do is 
steer storms and hot and cold air to 
various parts of the world. By plot- 
ting the way they travel and their 
evolution, Namias can tell ahead of 
time what is going to happen on 
the ground. 

Compared with the savings whith 
have resulted from using his fore- 
casts, the cost of operation is 
trivial. Not so long ago, the ad- 
ministrator of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority sent some officials to 
Washington to discuss a vexing 
problem with Namias. For years 
they had had difficulty regulating 
the water supply in their reservoirs. 
If only they could know in advance 
what the rainfall would be over the 
area they administered, they would 
save American taxpayers millions 
of dollars. For, with such informa- 
tion at hand, they would know how 
much water to store and how much 
to let out. 

Namias got to work immediately, 
and today he sends the TVA off- 
cials a special forecast of the total 
amount of rainfall they can expect 
for the month ahead. 

Namias’ most spectacular fore- 
cast was made for Iowa corn farm- 
ers in 1945. That year a long freez- 
ing rain deluged the fields and 
forced a delay in planting until late 
in the season. Before the summer 
was over the harried farmers real- 
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ized their corn would not mature 
without additional fall sunlight. Yet 
if they postponed taking in their 
crop, frost might destroy it. 

With millions at stake, they 
turned to the U.S. Weather Bureau 
for help. Namias listened to their 
story and promised to notify them a 
week in advance of the first severe 
frost in the area. If his prediction 
proved accurate, the corn would 
have maximum sunshine and they 
would still have plenty of time to 
harvest it. But if he was wrong, 
they would be ruined financially. 

Ominously the weeks slid past 
and no word came from Washing- 
ton. The farmers wondered whether 
they should risk further delay or 
salvage what they could of their 
puny crop. At last word arrived: a 
severe frost would descend the fol- 
lowing week. The farmers began 
their harvesting and, on schedule, 
biting cold blanketed the area. 

Emergency weather conditions 
are another of Namias’ specialities. 
In 1947, forest fires swept Maine. 
Mile after mile of timber and towns 
disappeared as all efforts to halt the 
holocaust failed. At last the U. S. 
Forest Service, running short of 
equipment, had to decide whether 
to fly equipment from California at 
great expense. If the dry weather 
persisted, there was no alternative. 

Quickly Namias was asked, ‘“‘ Will 
there be rain soon?” 

‘‘Inside of five days,’ he an- 
swered—and sure enough, within 
five days the heavens opened and 
the fire was brought under control. 


J AMIAS’ INTEREST in weather dates 
back to high-school days in Fall 
River, Massachusetts, when he 
saved enough money to buy a $15 
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barometer. By the time he gradu- 
ated from the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, there was no 
question as to his choice of a career. 

He began first with a six-hour 
forecast for an air line, moved on to 
the 24-hour, the 36-hour, and later 
to the five-day and 30-day forecasts 
in which he now specializes. All he 
had to go on was his youthful en- 
thusiasm and an untried theory that 
upper air currents control future 
weather on the ground. 

As he began experimenting with 
these currents, he was confronted 
with two stupendous obstacles. The 
means for exploring the upper at- 
mosphere were crude, and the num- 
ber of reporting stations in the 
Northern Hemisphere (his proposed 
arena of study) was too small for 
balanced scientific judgment. 

Kites, which were then used by 
meteorologists, had a ceiling of 
only a mile and a half; and reports 
from planes, which he turned to 
next, could give readings only up to 
four miles. In the end he resorted to 
records from radio-equipped bal- 
loons capable of rising almost ten 
miles and transmitting temperature, 
pressure, and humidity readings 
along the way. 

World War II solved his second 
problem, for ship movements and 
troop landings around the globe had 
to be made safe. Because of the 
increase in the number of reporting 
stations, Namias was able to fore- 
cast the weather prior to the North 
African landings. Today the net- 
work of stations stretches around 
the earth. 

Although his success has reached 
the point where he is one of the 
world’s outstanding weather prog- 
nosticators, Namias is the first to 
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admit that long-range forecasting 
still contains many unknowns and 
that he has a long way to go on his 
30-day forecasts before he can stop 
sweating out every prediction. 

Despite a tendency to talk down 
his own record, he is sanguine about 
the future of forecasting. ‘‘In the 
next generation,’’ he says confi- 
dently, “‘we should be able to make 
relicble seasonal forecasts. And 
within a few generations, meteorol- 
ogists might even crack the problem 
of what causes weather variations 
between decades.”’ 

In his spare time he is already 
working on the seasonal forecast, 
using the same complex method he 
employs for the 30-day job. And 
some of his customers are impa- 





HE TOUGHEST, sluggingest, most 

profane man I ever met was a 
boss machinist who took no non- 
sense from anyone. I wice in his 
life he’d come out top-dog in fights 
with steel baling hooks. 

During World War II he was 
boss of 257 almost equally pugna- 
cious machinists in the shop at 
Mitchell Field on Long Island. 
Their shift was from midnight to 
8 A.M., and their job was to repair 
bombers that staggered in from 
overseas and get them pointed back 
for Newfoundland by quitting time. 
They could take a cripple apart in 
30 minutes, appraise its hurts in 
another 10, and have it back in 
the air, good as new, in four hours. 

One early June pre-dawn, work- 
ing feverishly on seven cripples that 
had just managed to get back to 
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tiently looking beyond even the sea- 
sonal forecast. The world’s largest 
farm-equipment company has a 
standing order with him for a three- 
year forecast of temperature and 
rainfall for the chief agricultural 
areas of the world. It claims that 
the use of farm machinery and 
equipment depends chiefly on the 
character of the weather over a 
period that long. 

‘Will the next few agricultural 
seasons be abnormally wet or dry, 
hot or cold?” is the question the 
company wants answered. 

On the basis of his impressive ac- 
complishments so far, it would be 
safe to forecast that Jerome Namias 
will somehow come up with the 
right answer. 


Tough Guy 


America, they looked up from 
their lathes and forges when a colo- 
nel walked in and blew a whistle. 

‘“Men,” he said, “if you ever 
poured on the work, pour it now. 
Our boys hit the beaches of Nor- 
mandy just an hour ago and are 
holding on by their fingernails!” 

There was a moment of com- 
plete, stunned silence, then the 
boss threw down a Stillson wrench 
and shouldered his way to the cen- 
ter of the vast shop. 

‘Do I got to bring a chaplain in 
here to introduce you to God?”’ he 
roared. ‘‘Get on your knees, all of 
you, Protestants, Jews, Catholics, 
I don’t care what, and pray those 
boys off that sand!” 

And 258 tough, truculent, hairy 
apes fell silently to their knees and 
closed their eyes in prayer. 

—IRVING HOFFMAN 
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ie COUPLE had spent their hon- 
eymoon at a smart Continental 
hotel. On the morning of departure 
the husband looked over the bill. 
‘‘What is the meaning of this item 
—fruit, 200 francs?’ he demanded. 
‘We haven't had any fruit!” 

“Quite,” admitted the manager, 
‘but fruit was placed on your table 
every day while you were here. It 
was not the fault of the hotel that 
you did not want it.”’ 

The husband counted out the 
amount due and then, looking the 
manager in the eye, said calmly: 
“T am deducting 100 francs—for 
kissing my wife.” 

‘Monsieur!’ cried the manager. 
‘“‘T have not kissed your wife.” 

““No?” said the husband. “But 
she was here—it isn’t my fault if 
you didn’t want to kiss her!”’ 





—FRANCES RODMAN 


FTER HEARING the grownups dis- 
cuss a recent wedding, my four- 
year-old daughter remarked grave- 
ly: “When I get big, ’'m going to 
marry Michael.”’ 

We asked why she had decided 
to marry the boy next door, and 
she replied, “I have to. I’m not al- 
lowed to cross the street where all 
the other boys live.” —James 7. suucock 
QUPREME couRT Justice Frankfurt- 
\ er, asked by a friend to officiate 
at his daughter’s marriage, declined 
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the honor with regret. ““A Supreme 
Court Justice,” he explained, ‘“‘does 
not have the authority to marry 
people. Perhaps it’s because mar- 
riage is not considered a Federal 
offense !” —Hy Garper 
‘“WW/HAT IS SHE so angry about?” 
asked the puzzled bridesmaid. 


‘The paper gave a full account of 


her wedding.” 

“It certainly did,’ agreed the 
maid of honor with a giggle, ‘“‘it 
even mentioned the fact that she 
was married to the well-known col- 
lector of antiques.”’ —Cape Argus 

ITTING ON THE VERANDA, the 

young engaged couple discussed 
the furniture they would need for 
their little dream cottage. 

‘**Now, darling, regarding the liv- 
ing room,” the young man ven- 
tured, ‘“‘are you going to bring your 
piano to our home when we are 
married?” 

‘““My goodness, yes!’ the young 
woman replied. ‘“That was the one 
thing Father made me promise be- 
fore he would agree to let me marry 


4 
you. —Christian Science Monitor 


HE MINISTER turned to the groom 

before the altar and asked: 

“Will you be good to your wife 
as long as you live? Will you bring 
your pay envelope home and give 
it to her every week? Will you send 
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her to the beach for her summer 
vacation? Will you be good to her 
friends and relations? Will you take 
her to theaters and movies? Will 
you buy her a convertible and give 
her the latest dresses and hats?”’ 

The groom nodded and mur- 
mured, ‘*‘ Yes.” 

With that the reverend turned to 
the bride and said, ‘‘Now, are you 
satisfied?” —Harry HERsHFIELD 
“\ 7ILL YOU really marry me?”’ the 

trembling youth exclaimed, as 
if unable to realize his good fortune. 
Then—‘When we’re married, dar- 
ling, the dark clouds will roll away 
and the blue sky - 

‘* Just put the ring on my finger,”’ 
suggested the practical-minded girl, 
‘and you can forget about the 
weather report!”’ — Twaddle 

N KEEPING WITH tradition, nobody 

paid much attention to the 
‘“‘father of the bride” at a recent 
wedding in Quincy, Mass. The 
mother did notice a difference be- 
tween the color of the jacket and 
that of the trousers—but more im- 
portant things engaged her atten- 
tion and she forgot about it, think- 
ing merely that the company from 
which they had rented his formal 
attire had made a mistake in match- 
ing trousers and jacket. 

When the festivities were over 
and the bride was safely on her way, 
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however, Father was horrified to 
discover he had given his daughter 
in marriage while wearing her 
mother’s navy blue slacks. 


—Mers. Frep BARLOW 


‘“7\H, FATHER!’ exclaimed the 

young girl, blissfully throwing 
her arms around his neck, “‘Clar- 
ence asked me to marry him last 
night and I said yes.”’ 

‘But, darling, how can you ex- 
pect to marry Clarence?” protested 
her practical parent. ‘‘He only 
makes $40 a week.”’ 

‘Oh, that doesn’t matter,’’ mur- 
mured his starry-eyed daughter. 
“‘When you’re in love, the weeks 
are so short.”’ 
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—BeERTHA SULMAN 


HE MAN’S VOICE on the other end 

of the telephone in a Southern 
city sounded agitated as he asked 
the clerk of the local court: ‘‘When 
did I get married?” 

The clerk was willing to look it 
up. Could he call*back when he 
found the records? 

‘““Oh, no—I’m in a telephone 
booth, and I’ve got to know now,” 
the troubled voice replied. 

The records were hauled out and 
the clerk informed the caller he had 
been married on June 10, 1948. 

‘*“Thanks,’’ was the answer, and 
the voice had lost its agitation. “‘I 
still have plenty of time to get an 
anniversary present.” —Tele phony 
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A heartbroken mother keeps lonely vigil 
for her two small sons; the father who 
kidnaped them may be your neighbor! 


UTH PEFFALL was going to have 
R cause to remember again and 
again everything that happened on 
the morning of July 23, 1949. But 
when she awakened that Saturday, 
there was nothing more on her mind 
than the thought that, today, the 
children’s father was taking them 
to the park. 

Ruth and George Peffall, Jr., 
were divorced. When the courts 
granted her a decree in October, 
1948, they had given her full cus- 
tody of the two boys, Anthony, five, 
and James, three. Ruth had taken 
the children home to her mother, 
Mrs. James A. Andrews, who lives 
on West Englewood Avenue in [Tea- 
neck, New Jersey. 

There she and her mother had 
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GEORGE PEFFALL? 


by ANN FIELDS 


cared for the boys without any aid 
from the father, even though the 
courts had ordered him to pay 
$17.50 a week. After the divorce he 
had left his job and disappeared for 
several months. Now, in the spring 
of 1949, he had returned. 

When George Peffall came back 
into the family’s life, he was duly 
repentant. He told his former wife 
that he had been having a very 
difficult time—in fact, he had been 
working for a laborer’s salary. Now 
he had saved enough to buy a gas 
station in Hackensack, a few miles 
away, and intended to help care 
for his children. Could he, there- 
fore, have visitation rights? 

Ruth Peffall had been hurt and 
neglected; she and her children had 
been forced to live on her mother’s 
modest income. Still, she was an 
intelligent woman, a college grad- 
uate, and she recognized the fact 
that her two boys needed a father 
as well as a mother. 

So she had gone with George to 
her lawyer and agreed for the father 
to visit the children twice a week, 
from 2 to 5 o’clock. He had faith- 
fully kept the appointments for 
three months, and had always re- 
turned the children promptly at 5 
P.M., as agreed. Meanwhile, he had 
met the weekly payments for the 
family’s support. 

Technically, then, this was the 
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background of that morning in 
July. It was a hot day. Ruth let the 
two boys go outdoors to play in the 
back yard. Then she laid out their 
clean clothes, to be donned before 
the father came to pick up the chil- 
dren at 2 o'clock. 

At 1:25 she had started down- 
stairs to call the boys when the 
doorbell rang. It was George Peff- 
all. He was in a hurry—could he 
take the children right away? He 
wanted to catch the 1:30 bus to the 
park. Ruth consented readily, but 
first she insisted on changing the 
children’s clothes. 

Later, she was to remember every 
detail of what she put on her chil- 
dren. Anthony, brown-haired and 
blue-eyed, wore blue shorts, a 
striped jersey, red socks, brown 
shoes, and no hat. Little James, 
who weighed only 45 pounds, with 
light brown hair and blue eyes, 
wore brown shorts, a striped jersey, 
vellow socks, brown shoes, and no 
hat. [They were two handsome, sun- 
tanned youngsters as they rushed 
downstairs to join their father. 

Ruth watched them cross the 
street, holding their father’s hand. 
When the bus came along, all three 
boarded it. Little James pressed his 
face to the window and waved, 
“Good-bye, Mommie.” 

Ruth gave a happy sigh. It was 
good for the children to have their 
handsome father back. ‘‘Boys,”’ she 
said to her mother, “‘must get aw- 
fully tired of women all the time.”’ 


T 5 0’cLock, the bus stopped, but 
only a neighbor got off. By 5:30, 
Ruth was standing on the porch, 
anxiously watching for the next bus. 
By 6:15, she felt uneasy. At 6:30, 
she phoned the bus station to ask 
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if there had been an accident. Then 
she called the hospital. There had 
been no accident; there was no 
child hurt. 

By 7:30 p.m., Ruth Peffall’s fears 
were acute. Remembering that oc- 
casionally the father had taken the 
children to his place of business, she 
called the gas station in Hacken- 
sack. She asked whether her former 
husband was there. 

‘*He doesn’t work here any more,” 
a strange voice replied. ‘“‘I own the 
station. Mr. Peffall sold it to mea 
few weeks ago.”’ 

Ruth sat down, baffled. It was 
8 p.M.—something was wrong. [Then 
suddenly she had an idea. Perhaps 
George had taken the children to 
his parents’ home near Philadel- 
phia. She ran to the phone again. 
Now in an agony of suspense, she 
listened to the phone ringing in an 
empty house. 

Desperate, she called a neighbor 
of the senior Peffalls. “‘Why, they 
left for Canada two days ago.” 

Sick with fear, Ruth watched the 
clock tick away to 9 p.m. There was 
no alternative now. She must go to 
the police. She told her mother to 
sit by the phone; then she drove to 
the Teaneck police station. There 
she told her story to disinterested 
listeners. 

‘He is the children’s father,” the 
officers told her. “Go home and 
wait for him.”’ 

Ruth refused. The police had re- 
sources beyond hers. She was fran- 
tic about her children. The night 
was getting chilly; they were thinly 
dressed. Where could George be, 
she asked pointedly, if not at his 
mother’s home or at the gas station? 
And why had he sold the gas station? 

Wearily, the police asked the 
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Hackensack department to check 
his room there. They also put out 
an order to pick up his old 1937 
Ford convertible. 

Their first surprise came when 
the Hackensack police reported that 
Peffall had checked out of his room 
three days before, leaving no for- 
warding address. [There was no 
trace of his car. Slightly dismayed 
at this news, they asked Camden 
police to locate the senior Peffalls 
in Canada. 

They reached Mr. Peffall by long 
distance. No, he said, he had not 
seen his son in weeks. But don’t 
worry—he would show up. 

Again the Teaneck police urged 
Ruth to go home and wait. Again 
she refused. All night she sat in the 
station—remembering many things 
—remembering them now with a 
new significance. 

What had been the meaning of 
George’s puzzling actions since he 
returned after the long absence? 
Were her children in physical dan- 
ger from the arrogant father whom 
their few personal friends had often 
called the ‘“‘Mad Genius’? 

There had been the night when 
her mother was away, and she and 
the children were alone in the 
house. Suddenly, Ruth was awak- 
ened by the snarling of a neighbor’s 
dog under her window. As she sat 
up, she heard a man shout at the 
animal to be quiet. 

There was something familiar 
about the voice. Ruth ran to the 
window to see a man fleeing the 
yard. She looked at the clock: 2:30 
A.M. Puzzled, she went downstairs 
to check. A window screen had 
been pried open. She called the 
police and reported a prowler. 

A week later, at 1 A.mM., Ruth 
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noticed a car parked near the house. 
At 2 o'clock, the doorbell rang. Two 
policemen were standing on the 
porch with George. 

‘Is this your ex-husband, lady?” 

**Yes,”’ she said. 

Well, they reported sheepishly, 
they had been patroling the neigh- 
borhood since she reported a prowl- 
er and this man had been parked 
in front of her house for three hours. 
He didn’t have proper registration 
papers for the car. Could she verify 
that it belonged to him? She did, 
and George strode away without 
any explanation. 

Now, as Ruth sat in the Teaneck 
police station, she pondered these 
queer happenings. Did they have a 
meaning? Had George intended all 
along to kidnap the children and 
do them harm? 


\ EARY AND HEARTSICK, Ruth left 
the station at 6 A.M. and went 
home to take up a futile vigil by the 
telephone. Then, on Monday morn- 
ing, the case took a new and seem- 
ingly hopeful turn. A postcard from 
George arrived. As Ruth saw her 
former husband’s handwriting, she 
was the happiest woman on earth. 
Postmarked Hackensack at 5 P.M. 
Saturday afternoon, the card was 
written with George Peffall’s usual 
economy of words, but it was to 
serve the purpose for which he had 
sent it. “‘Am taking the children 
on a little vacation.’ That was all. 
But today, Ruth says: “If I knew 
then what I know now, no one on 
earth would ever have seen that 
postcard.” 

For when she rushed to the police 
station, they refused to accept the 
card as proof of anything sinister. 
‘Everything is all right now,” they 
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told her. “‘He’ll bring the children 
back. So just relax.” 

Days went by, a week and then 
two. Ruth knew with a woman’s in- 
tuition that her children would not 
return until they were brought back. 
But police departments do not op- 
erate On women’s intuition. More 
time went by; the trail grew cold. 

Then, by the end of the third 
week, the Teaneck police began to 
feel that Ruth Peffall was right. But 
by then it was too late. By then, 
too, Ruth Peffall was under a phy- 
sician’s Care. 

Recounting George Peffall’s back- 
ground, appearance and experience, 
it was difficult to associate him with 
the dreaded poster that was pre- 
pared: *‘ Wanted for Aidnaping—Will 
Extradite.’ Now 37, Peffall weighs 
185, is six feet three, with black 
hair, hazel eyes, and a thin black 
mustache. His lack of any outstand- 
ing physical characteristics has been 
a handicap to the police seeking to 
pick up his trail. Except for his 
height, his description would fit 
millions of men. 

These special traits are known 
about him: he holds an aloof, supe- 
rior attitude toward things and peo- 
ple; he has a typical Pennsylvania 
accent with a flat A; he smokes con- 
stantly, usually has a package of 
Pall Malls in his pocket; he indulges 
in no small talk or banter; he col- 
lects no close friends. Occasionally, 
if he is in a room with a piano, he 
will play it, though not well. He 
even bursts into song on occasion 
and will always sing, /’m a Rambling 
Wreck from Georgia Tech. 

Many hundreds of people have 
known George Peffall through his 
school and job activities. A former 
Georgia Tech football player, he 
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was a research chemist during the 
war, engaged in several secret pro- 
jects. After the war, he worked as a 
designing engineer, as an engineer- 
ing instructor, as a salesman. Then, 
in the spring of 1949, he bought the 
gas station in Hackensack. 

This, in brief, was the back- 
ground the police had to work on 
when, in August, they conceded 
that Peffall had kidnaped his chil- 
dren. The Teaneck department as- 
signed Lieut. Theodore Morgan to 
the case, but all his backtracking 
produced no worth-while clue. The 
police had waited too long; the trail 
had grown cold. 


N EANWHILE, RUTH PEFFALL and 

her white-haired mother were 
going through torture. Sleep came 
seldom to Ruth; she was under 
constant medical care. Mother and 
daughter never dared leave the 
house at the same time. Every time 
the phone or doorbell rang, they 
trembled in fear. 

Today, Ruth Peffall hopes against 
hope. Her mother, Mrs. Andrews, 
now in her late seventies, is a digni- 
fied and intelligent woman, but a 
heartbroken one. On the surface 
she has kept up a wonderful faith, 
sustaining her daughter with com- 
fort and patience. ‘‘Without her, I 
would have died,”’ Ruth says simply. 

The heartbreak of the grand- 
mother comes out in unguarded 
statements. “‘All little boys look just 
alike,’’ she said recently. ‘‘No won- 
der Tony and Jim have not been 
found. I used to see them on every 
city street, on every playground. I 
have followed little boys, sure they 
would prove to be ours, only to see 
them welcomed at their own door.”’ 

There are many strange questions 
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posed by the disappearance of 
George Peffall and his sons. How 
does he earn a living without re- 
vealing his background, his social- 
security number, his draft status? 
How could the children (both of 
school age) be kept at home? (Every 
superintendent of schools has been 
given data and pictures.) Where 
and how is their dental work done? 
(Every dental magazine has car- 
ried their pictures.) Who cares for 
the boys while Peffall works? 

Ruth Peffall still clings to her 
belief that the children will return. 
She still gives an involuntary start 
whenever the phone rings. 

‘““My main trouble now,’ she 
says, “is in trying to visualize the 
boys’ growth. What will they look 
like when they return to me—how 
old will they be? I hope they will 
not have lost all their youth. I try 


to keep up with them by watching 
their former playmates—seeing how 
they grow—and trying to prepare 
myself for the day when my own 
boys come back.” 

Then she adds, earnestly and sin- 
cerely: “‘I am only interested in 
getting my children back. I am not 
interested in revenge, and above 
all else, I do not want to put a stig- 
ma on my children’s names.” 

The Teaneck police cannot be quoted, 
but unofficially there 1s no desire on the 
part of anyone involved in the case to 
seek undue punishment. There is no 
desire for publicity—only for a quiet 
settlement. 

Here, then, rests the case of 
George Peffall. Is he living in some 
quiet village or town? Is he working 
in a city or on some remote farm? 
Is he your neighbor? Have you seen 
George Peffall? 


They'll Get Ahead 


DISTRAUGHT Milwaukee 
father complained to 
radio’s “‘ Juvenile Jury” that 
his young son picked up 
cigar and cigarette butts 
from the street, and wanted 
to know how to break the habit. 
“He shouldn’t do that,” com- 
mented nine-year-old Dickie Or- 
lan, “‘because it’s not sanitary. You 
shouldn’t pick up anything from 
the streets—except money.” 


—WGN Scripteasers 


HILE I WAS visiting friends, 

their five-year-old son came to 
me with his toy bank. As he dis- 
played it, showing me where coins 
could be inserted, he also con- 
fided, “‘I made the slot bigger— 
now it will hold half dollars.” 





on quickly. For several 
Fa days recently a little girl 
> Came into her neighborhood 
candy store and each time 
asked the price of popcorn. 
Growing annoyed, the proprietor 
finally snapped: “‘It cost a nickel 
on Monday; it cost a nickel on 
Tuesday; and it is the same price 
today—so why do you ask?” 
With the utmost gravity, she 
replied, “Oh, I just thought it 
might be on sale today.” 
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peo my little son sat gazing 
into space, I said, “‘ Junior, a 
penny for your thoughts.”’ 

“Well, to be honest, Daddy,” he 
replied, “I was thinking of a 


dime.”’ —New YorK Daily News 
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Home from Prison 


T DOESN’T MATTER what my name 
| is. The big thing in this story—in 
my whole life—is that a few weeks 
ago I was Prisoner No. 62988. I 
haven’t forgotten that number. 
Maybe I will some day, but not yet. 

The parole board told me that I 
had learned my lesson. ‘‘We’re 
granting your parole, John. Soon 
you can begin your rehabilitation.” 

Yes, I’d learned my lesson, and 
rehabilitation was more than just a 
word for me. I used to hear it a lot 
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when I got out of the Army. I knew 
what it meant. And I knew the 
parole board was wrong. My re- 
habilitation had begun in a terrible 
moment long ago when I blinked 
my whiskey-fogged eyes against a 
glaring light bulb and heard a desk 
sergeant say: ““Charged with assault 
and intent to rob.” I knew then that 
I was going to prison. 

Well, it’s all past now. I’m free. 
But whenever I get tired or dis- 
couraged, I remember that dingy 
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police station in St. Louis where my 
i | A : rehabilitation started. I remember 

bt : the long, sleepless nights that fol- 
| : | lowed, and the hours of thinking 
i and thinking: You were wrong, wrong 
| | - Ff all the way. You thought you were taking 
ga | | : the easy road and it turned out to be the 
hardest. That was when my rehabil- 
itation began. 


| tie And I think of the wordless prom- 
| i ‘* at ise I made to the guard at the 
1@ prison gate when he said, “‘So long, 
; John. Don’t come back!” 


I stayed in bed longer than usual 

that last morning. Anything to kill a 

little time. In prison, where every 

man is a sort of philosopher, you’re 

ial always hearing that time doesn’t 

| wre TS mean anything until you’re on the 

In prison, I used to be on the construc- outside again. But itisn’t true. Time 
tion gang. Then I had an appendicitis cans everything. Everywhere you 
attack and they switched me to a truck. look there are calendars to prove it; 
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After a few months, I became a trusty. They put me in a large barracks with 79 
other men and, except for working hours, we were pretty much on our own. In a lot 
of ways, it was like being in the Army, only for us there were no week-end passes. 
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everything you hear is in terms of 
months or years. Even as I lay in 
bed killing time, I was thinking that 
this was the last morning of the last 
day, that tonight this bed would be 
empty. I was going home. 

That’s the most important thing 
when you’ re in prison—the thinking 
you do. The world stops pressing in 
from every side. For the first time in 
my life, I could stand off and really 
look at myself. I could ask what 
happened to me—and why. Was it 
because I quit school after the 
eighth grade? Was it because of an 
unsuccessful marriage? Was it too 
much liquor? 

It took me a long time, and the 
answer didn’t come all at once. 
When it did, it was a shock: I was 
42 years old and I was just begin- 
ning to grow up. 


That last day, I went to the barber—al- 
though [d just had a haircut the week 
before. It was another way to kill time. 
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Everyone gets a new suit, bus fare, and 
five dollars before he departs. That's 
the state’s way of saying, “Good luck!’ 
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My fingers trembled as I tied my shoe- 
laces that last day, and I kept tugging at 


the end of the jacket of my new suit. 
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The parole officer gave me a lot of last- 
minute advice, but the best thing he said 
to me was, “You won’t be back, John!” 


On this last day 1n prison, I had 
trouble tying my necktie, and the 
suit they gave me seemed strange. 
It made me realize that a lot of 
things would be different when | 
got out. It would be strange to walk 
into a living room after 12 months 
with a bunk, a chair, and 79 other 
men for prison mates. 

Suddenly I began to get panicky. 
What if it didn’t work? What if I had 
to come back? 

It was only when I had my last 
interview with the parole officer 
that I knew I would make it. But 
it wasn’t his final instructions. | 
knew them by heart: report to the 
parole officer right after you get 
home; stay out of taverns. What 
restored my confidence was the 
sudden realization that the parole 
board knew more about me than | 
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The chaplain came in just before I left. He gripped my hand hard and didn’t say 
much, but I knew he believed in me, too. He was the one who helped me feel 
right about going back to church. And I hadn’t missed a Sunday for many months. 


did about myself. They knew about 
my unsuccessful marriage, and they 
knew my father had died while I 
was returning from overseas after 
the war. And they knew more than 
that. With their friendly questions, 
they persuaded me to tell them 
things I thought I had forgotten: 
how I was booked for disturbing 
the peace when I was 19, how I 
used to drift from one job to an- 
other—restless, always moving, 
never happy with what [ had, al- 
ways after more; how liquor became 
a way out for me, an escape. 

I knew that their investigators 
had talked to nearly everyone who 
ever knew me, had checked with 
the local police and the F.B.I. I took 
a deep breath and relaxed. If the 
parole board thought I was a good 
risk, then so did I. 
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Using my new freedom, I took the train 
instead of a bus. I never knew before that 
a railroad station could be so beautiful. 
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One of the things I used to worry about was that my nieces would act stiff toward 
me. I knew that would hurt my s‘sters. But they all acted as though I'd been away 
on a trip or a long vacation, and they certainly gave me a great welcome home. 
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My mother said, “I prayed to God for 
this moment,” and as I stood there look- 
ing at her, I gave God my silent thanks. 


There are parts of that day [Pll 
never remember clearly—the train 
trip home and the walk from the 
station. I know I was worrying 
about what I’d say to my family. 
What would they say to me? How 
would they look at me? 

But there are other things I'll 
never forget. From the moment I 
began running up the stairs, every- 
thing that happened became part of 
the best memory Ill ever have. I 
threw open the door and they were 
all there—my mother and sisters 
and their kids. I just looked at them 
for a minute, and I guess they all 
looked at me. Then all of a sudden 
I was holding onto my mother— 
tight, as tight as I could. She was 
crying and I was crying too. And 
then at last I knew I was home— 
and that I’d stay there, forever. 
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There was a new niece, too, one I had 
never seen before. Michele had been 
born just a week before I was arrested. 


I had to have a job before I could be 


paroled and a friend gave me one on his 
construction crew. I owe a lot to him. 
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I take long walks now, sometimes out to the cemetery where my father is buried. 
I still do a lot of thinking, but in the right direction. And when I’m worried, there's 
the church. For the first time, religion is something I feel deep inside me. edd 
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Three Centuries at Work 


HE MEN on this page began work- 
ite in the days when television, 
planes—even automobiles—were 
inventors’ daydreams. Now, almost 
three-quarters of a century later, 


Starting as an office boy with the Eagle 
Pencil Company of New York when he 
was 17, Edward Dinkel has been with 
the firm since 1878. Now credit manager. 
he hasn’t lost a day’s work since 1937. 


Joseph Weller, hired by The White 
House, a San Francisco department store, 
in 1880, operated the first elevator in the 
city. He is still employed there, but now 
holds the position of a floor supervisor. 
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they are still working—for the same 
companies! They have given loyal- 
ty and steadfastness to their em- 
ployers, and earned the satisfaction 
of growing with an industry. 


In 1880, Joseph D. Mitchell was hired as 
stable boy for the Natural Bridge Hotel 
of Virginia. Apprenticed to the gardener, 
he began working at the kind of job he 
has held ever since for the same hotel. 


ae ae 


Lord & Taylor of New York paid Gustav 
H. Jensen $1.50 a week when he began 
work there in 1879. Loyalty paid off in 
positions and salary, and Jensen is now 
assistant secretary of the big store. Wy 
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Mey MARRIAGES 


HEN A MOVIE STAR heads to- 

wards a divorce court, the 
world shrugs and says, “‘Hollywood 
marriages don’t mean a thing.” 
Thus, an entire community and 
one of the world’s biggest industries 
suffer wholesale defamation. Refut- 
ing the charge are countless stars 
whose happy, normal married lives 
never make the headlines. 

Such are the stars presented on 
these pages. Such, too, are Holly- 
wood’s little people—the extras, the 
stagehands, the musicians, the sound 
men, the writers, the script girls, the 
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stand-ins. Their lives are vivid proof 
that Hollywood is mostly a town 
whose chief industry is movie-mak- 
ing, not a mecca of loose-living neu- 
rotics who put option clauses on 
marriage licenses. 

Like Claudette Colbert and Dr. 
Joel Pressman (above), who were 
married in 1935, thousands of stars 
and their satellites know that a suc- 
cessful Hollywood marriage results 
from trust, honesty, laughter, faith, 
respect, and the constant tenderness 
of an ever-present love—just as it 
does in your town. 
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[rene Dunne, active in church affairs, Benita Hume dropped her career to 
has remained married to Dr. Francis D. marry Ronald Colman in 1938, but has 
Griffin, a successful dentist, since 1928. returned to costar with him on radio. 


Bob Hope’s wife gave up a singing ca- Married in 1914 to a nonprofessional, 
reer when they were married in 1932. Jean Hersholt is almost a record-holder 
The couple has adopted four children. among many happily married stars. Wy 
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by an Egyptian princess. 
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Stemming from ancestors who lived near the Mountain of Moses in 4,000 B.C.. 
was nicknamed “Monkey face 
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ANIMALS 


a MATTER 
OF BREEDING 


T. BERNARDS have rescued 2,500 
S men from the Great White 
Death, yet they require no special 
training for their amazing feats of 
mercy. Centuries in the rugged, 
snowbound passes of the Swiss Alps 
have stamped the lifesaving instinct 
deep into the make-up of these fa- 
mous dogs. Breeding is the secret. 
The selective mating of animals is 
an old and successful art through 
which tailor-made breeds are pro- 
duced. In the silky-haired Afghan 
Hound, it created a distinguished, 
long-legged hunter; in the pert 


Forefathers of the St. 
out of Asia 
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Bernard came 
Minor with the Romans. 
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A w ch : 
A famous Rite painting first 
recorded the Old English Sheep Dog. 


Miniature Schnauzer, an excellent 
rat catcher and playmate for 
children. But all the tricks of sci- 
entific breeding have not been able 
to manufacture a much-desired 
strain of tailless Old English Sheep 
Dogs. A knife is still needed. 


The saucy-faced Miniature Schnauzer is 
probably of pure German origin. \iv 
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Leading in rehabilitation of the handicapped is Dr. Howard Rusk of New York. 


MASTERS OF MEDICINE 


OU ARE HEALTHIER than your 

parents and will live longer be- 
Cause a small band of modern scien- 
tists has dedicated years of research 
to your physical welfare. Working 
quietly and unheralded in labora- 
tories and hospitals across the na- 
tion, they live in a world of test 
tubes and microscopes, of experi- 
ments repeated again and again. 
Their struggles and sacrifices are 
ignited by the humanitarian’s ardor 
to accomplish the greatest good for 
the greatest number of people. 

In wars against the invisible en- 
emies of Man, disease fighters have 
often risked their own lives. Armed 
with knowledge and new discover- 
ies, scientists have attacked the 
microscopic killer on its own battle- 
ground of epidemic destruction. In 
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laboratories, researchers have held 
death in their hands, testing to con- 
quer it with drugs and serum. 
Among these men and women are 
many whose names will one day 
rank with Lister, Jenner, Semmel- 
weiss, Ehrlich, Pasteur, the Curies, 
and others who have, in past cen- 
turies, helped lead Man to victory 
over the mysteries of his body. 

Energies of today’s scientists are 
directed against the maladies which 
continue to plague the world, and 
in each field of research important 
discoveries have been made in the 
last decade which predict an early 
control and eventual cure. 

In the studies of arthritis, the 
oldest disease known to man, more 
progress has been made in the past 
ten years than in all recorded his- 
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Winner of the 1950 Lasker Award fo: 
outstanding medical research, Dr. George 
Papanicalaou of Cornell University was 
honored for discovery of the “wet smear” 
cancer-detection test, one of the most 
accurate diagnoses yet found. 


At the Institute of Cancer Research in 
Philadelphia, Dr. Irene Corey Diller has 
worked two years on the fungus of can- 
cer cells. Convinced it is not air-borne, 
she now seeks to determine whether the 
fungus causes cancer or results from it. 
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During ten years of sewage study in epi- 
demic areas, Dr. John R. Paul of Yale 
determined that the polio virus was not 
water-borne. Though present, it was 
short-lived out of the pollution zone and 
could be destroyed easily by chlorine. 


The discovery of streptomycin by Dr. 
Selman A. Waksman of Rutgers, in col- 
laboration with Dr. Albert Schatz, has 
saved the lives of countless tuberculars 
and made possible Jung surgery previ- 
ously too dangerous to attempt. 
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The contributions of Dr. Esmond Long to the understanding and control of tuber- 
culosis stretch over 30 years. Now the director of Phipps Institute in Philadelphia. 


he is recognized internationally as arm outstanding researcher and professor. 


tory. [he discovery of the cortisone 
and ACTH hormones and their 
effects brought Nobel Prize recog- 
nition to Dr. Edward C. Kendall 
and Dr. Phillip S. Hench, both of 
Mayo Clinic, and Dr. Tadeus 
Reichstein of Switzerland. 

I'hrough the specific diagnostic 
classification developed by Dr. Win- 
throp Phelps, of Baltimore, physi- 
clans Can now diagnose the particu- 
lar injury of each case and thus 
more effectively direct the rehabili- 
tation best suited for the child. The 
recently successful growth of the 
poliomyelitis virus in test tubes 
has encouraged new hope in the 
fight against infantile paralysis. 

These findings have already had 
their effect: the 1950 American 
death rate was 9.6 per thousand, 
the lowest on record, with predic- 
tions that health conditions this 
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year should be even more improved. 
New methods of early and accurate 
diagnoses have done much to effect 
our better health standards and the 
prevention of serious developments. 

Though the answers to many of 
today’s medical puzzles seem hope- 
lessly lost in a black cloud of specu- 
lation, important discoveries may, 
at this moment, be in the final ex- 
perimental stages. Scientists wisely 
refrain from premature announce- 
ments of a new weapon against a 
disease until it has been thoroughly 
tested and proved effective. Only 
then is it released to the world for 
public use, and thus, because of the 
victories. of these soldiers of the 
laboratory, Man moves another 
step closer to the golden hour when 
he can triumph over the diseases 
and handicaps which now limit his 


years and darken his happiness. WW 
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NEW! THE ONLY POCKET LIGHTER IN THE WORLD THAT GIVES 


0 MONTHS 


OF LIGHTS 


WITHOUT REFUELING! * 


No fooling with liquid fuels 
No fiddling with wicks 
Just clean, clear, hot flame 
from cold iso-butane gas. 


What a wonderful gift—this wonderfully dif- 
ferent Parker Flaminaire! Beautifully styled— 
beautifully balanced—beautifully made with 
all the precision and dependability youd ex- 
pect from The Parker Pen Company. The only 
pocket lighter (regardless of fuel used) that 
gives you six months of safe, sure lights with- 


out refueling (*even if you smoke as much as 
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a pack a day!). More than 300,000 owners 
the world over are enjoying its seemingly 
everlasting lighting ability. See it quickly, at 
smart dealers everywhere! 

Give it now... it'll need no refueling till next 
fall. In stunning gift case—$12.50 (No F. E. tax) 


©1951—The Parker Pen Company 


PARKER riaminaine 


MADE BY THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, U.S.A. 
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Enjoy a Youngstown Kitchen now—with new Electric Sink—in sturdy STEEL! righ 
| a sp 
THIS KITCHEN LUXURY 
‘ asso 
) you 
| cah really be yours st 
. you 
; IMAGINE THE LUXURY—a new Youngs- Kitchens luxuries make life easier. ae 
‘ town Kitchen in your home! I 
| } Let your factory-trained dealer show you - 
| You'll save time, work! Your Youngstown Your dream kitchen in perfect miniature, — 
Kitchen gives more storage space. Coun- _‘ how to save on installation, how easy it agr 
. @ ter tops of durable, colorful Cusheen. — '5 to finance. If building, specify Youngs- ced 
| Easy-to-clean finishes on lifetime STEEL, town Kitchens—you'll save! asst 
oi grand sink features, improved food waste MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION Yor 
; disposer, make modernized  dish- WAi.REN, OHIO 
* washing — these and other Youngstown World's Largest Makers of Steel Kitchens der 
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Call Western Union, Operator 25, and without charge get the name of a nearby dealer ‘ 
a ee ees eee eT ae ee 1 , 
Youngstown Kitchens | plan to build I rig 
| Mullins Manufacturing Corporation bh] 
Dept. CR-651, Warren, Ohio | plan to remodel |_| | pat 
| | the 
ws she 
7 NAME (Please print) | ' 
ro\ 
—_ — —_———._ Packed with colorful kitchens, , 
| ADDRESS planning ideas, helpful hints! Wil 
| mmm a ____ Just off the press. Send 10cin | ca) 
CITY ZONE cash to cover cost of mailing: _ 
| no stamps, please. do 
COUNTY 7 
“ STATE © 1951 Mullins Manufacturing Corporation ' CO 
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to Success 


by DAVID GUY POWERS 





Cultivating an attitude of agreement will get you farther than the use of force 


HECK BACK on all the disputes of 
C your life. What do you dis- 
cover? They began in a spirit of 
righteous indignation and ended in 
a spirit of hatred. 

Now check back on the pleasant 
associations of your life. What do 
you find? A common bond was 
established, and it broadened until 
your associates became a part of 
your very self. 

The secret behind your successes 
was that you discovered areas of 
agreement. You learned to con- 
cede, to adjust, to persuade your 
associates that your cause was theirs. 
You avoided force and sought un- 
derstanding. 

Persuasion is a process of insinu- 
ation. It is as opposed to force as 
day is to night. Force gets a violent, 
sudden reaction; persuasion gets a 
cradual unfolding reaction. 

‘The way we generally strive for 
rights is by getting our fighting 
blood up; and I venture to say that 
that is the long way and not the 
short way,” said President Wood- 
row Wilson. “If you come to me 
with your fists doubled, I think I 
can promise you that mine will 
double as fast as yours; but if you 
come to me and say, ‘Let us sit 


down and take counsel together’ 

. we will presently find that we 
are not so far apart after all, and 
that if we only have the patience 
and candor and desire to get to- 
gether, we will get together.” 

The psychological force of two 
or more minds coming together to 
seek understanding isa phenomenon 
too little understood. The mind is 
only rarely reached through logical 
argument. And even when it is so 
reached, the thought is immediate- 
ly wrapped in the vapor of our feel- 
ings. Io arrive at understanding, 
therefore, look for the attitude of 
agreement. 

This way of living is acquired 
slowly. It is an attitude that must 
be cultivated. Theodore Roosevelt, 
whose depth of human understand- 
ing remains a monument to his 
ereatness, left this account of his 
efforts: “‘I stood out for my own 
opinion, alone. I took the best mug- 
wump stand: my own conscience, 
my own judgments, were to decide 
in all things. I would listen to no 
argument, no advice. Finally, I 
learned that the things I wanted to 
do I was powerless to accomplish. 

“What did I do? I looked the 
ground over and made up my 


From Live a New Life, by David Guy Powers. Copyright, 1948, by the author, 


and published by Doubleday & Co., 


575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 127 





mind that there were several other 
excellent people with honest opin- 
ions, even though they differed with 
me. I turned in to help them and 
they turned to and gave me a hand. 
And so we were able to get things 
done. We did not agree in all things 
but we did in some, and those we 
pulled at together. That was my 
first lesson in real politics.” 

In one of the most pertinent pas- 
sages of his autobiography, Benja- 
min Franklin says: 

“Tl made it a rule to forbear all 
direct contradictions to the senti- 
ments of others, and all positive 
assertions of my own.” 

If you think such a change is too 
difficult for your nature, listen to 
the discipline Franklin accepted in 
order to understand people: 

“I even forbade myself,” he re- 
vealed, “‘the use of every word that 
imparted a fixed opinion, such as 
certainly, undoubtedly, etc., and I 
adopted instead of them, I conceive, 
I apprehend, or I imagine a thing to 
be so or so; or it so appears to me at 
present. When another asserted 
something I thought an error... 
in answering I began by observing 
that in certain circumstances his 
opinion would be right, but in the 
present case there appeared or 
seemed to me some difference, etc. 

“I soon found the advantage of 
this change in my manner; the con- 
versations I engaged in went on 
more pleasantly and I more easily 
prevailed with others to give up 
their mistakes and join with me 
when I happened to be in the right.” 

Franklin acquired a habit of 
thought. He didn’t try to do this by 
halves or on certain occasions. He 
knew you never develop a habit that 
way. You have to set your mind in 
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a pattern of forbearance. At first, 
it will be as troublesome as putting 
the first harness on a spirited horse. 
But gradually the habit becomes 
part of you. 

To do this, your whole attitude 
must reflect consideration of others 
above yourself. The habit of for- 
bearance results in a thousand un- 
thought-of details in human con- 
tact which are far more persuasive 
than all the rhetoric of man. 


ERHAPS THE FIRMEST believer in 

the area-of-agreement approach 
is John R. Steelman, first man ever 
to hold the title of Assistant to the 
President of the United States. For 
seven years he ran the strike-settling 
Conciliation Service with incredible 
success—90 per cent of all disputes 
settled. I asked the Assistant to Mr. 
Truman the secret of this success. 

“Don’t try to decide the quarrel! 
for the disputing parties,” he said. 
“Induce them to decide it for them- 
selves. You can’t make anybody 
do anything. Our whole attitude 
is, ‘here we are, we want yoy to get 
together.’ 

‘Direct the mind of the protago- 
nists to areas of agreement, and 
agreements will follow. No human 
conflict is so intense that there is no 
common ground. Find that ground 
and stay on it.” 

In the practical business of life, 
the principle of agreement is es- 
sential. Realize that there are out- 
posts that must be defended, and 
outposts that are expendable. In 
human affairs the expendable are 
more numerous. Make this distinc- 
tion in your thinking and acting. 
Don’t risk your success defending a 
worthless straw. 

Thomas A. Morgan, president 
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of the Sperry Corporation, who rose 
from second-class electrician in the 
Navy to a $181,480-a-year job, once 
told me of a simple technique for 
avoiding trouble. 

‘I never assume that there is a 
fight,” he said. “In fact, I tell the 
other person there isn’t any fight, 
and ask his help with the problem. 
For instance, I was in the embar- 
rassing position of conducting a 
meeting at which a Sperry stock- 
holder vigorously protested that my 
salary was too high. I knew that it 
would be useless to try to explain 
why I was worth the money. So I 
asked him what he thought my 
salary ought to be. 

***One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars a year,’ he answered. 

‘**That’s still too much money,’ 
1 agreed with him. 


“That took the wind out of his 
sails, and the matter dropped. It’s 
hard for a man to loose a new at- 
tack when you agree with him. 
Usually, all he wants is to have you 
agree that he has a point.”’ 

In any dispute, be more than 
ready to compromise. This is best 
attained by admitting outrightly as 
much of the opposition’s case as 
you can. [Then continue to assure 
them that you can get together. 

Time spent in creating a mood of 
agreement is well invested. A man 
saying ‘‘yes’”’ softens; a man saying 
‘‘no” hardens. You appeal to his 
loftier sentiments when he can be 
gracious; you embarrass him when 
he must reject you or your thoughts. 

So make it easy for him to say 
‘ves.’ He will be proud of himself 
and appre~iative of you. 


For graduations, birthdays, special occasions 


Your Best Gift Bet is Coronet! 


Give 12 gifts in one at 
the low, budget rate of 


Remember your friends 12 times with 
only one gift. Each issue of CORONET will 
extend your greetings month after month 


PLEASE SEND CORONET TO: 


] year for 3 


for a full year of enjoyment. SEND NO 
MONEY, unless you prefer. We'll bill 
you. Just fill out the coupon below. 
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Teletripe 
After lengthy deliberation, I think 
I’ve discovered why they call ’em 
television sets. Everyone who owns 
one tells you about it. 


—Tuomas J. SWEENEY 


In California, television is different 
—the screen stands still and the 
buildings shake. —Bow Hore 
Television is all right if you like to 
look at the world through a waffle 
iron. —WaLrter O'KEEFE 


Onstage 

Among the props for an amateur 
theatrical production was a caged 
snake. One night the snake got out 
and wrapped itself around another 
stage prop—the telephone—just be- 
fore a big scene. 

The leading lady walked onstage, 
prepared to answer the ringing 
phone. Just as she was about to 
pick up the instrument, she spotted 
the snake. Frozen, she stood there, 
letting the phone ring and letting 
the play action down. 

In desperation, the director sent 
onstage the actress who was playing 
the maid, with instructions to pick 
up the snake. She went bravely in 
and snatched up the reptile. But 
she thought she ought to say some- 
thing to explain the situation to the 
gaping audience. 

‘Pardon me, miss,” she finally 
managed, “‘but I forgot to tidy up 
this morning.”’ 


—Dianeé Farrecy (Dirie Roto Magazine) 


Ceoneert Capers 


Anton Rubinstein, even at the 
peak of his career, was always nerv- 
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ous before a concert. At his recital] 
in London, a music lover accosted 
him in front of the hall with a des- 
perate plea for an otherwise un- 
obtainable ticket. 

‘“‘T have only one seat at my dis- 
posal,”’ said Rubinstein, “‘but you 
are most welcome to it.”’ 

‘Thanks a thousand times,” ex- 
claimed the music lover. ‘‘Where 
is the seat?” 

‘The seat,’ was the reply, ‘“‘is 
at the piano.” —NICOLAS SLONIMSKY 
Radio Repeats 

‘*‘Over in this corner of the living 
room we'll have a love seat, over 
there we'll have a love seat, and in 
this corner we’ll have another love 
seat!’ Judy Canova rhapsodized. 

“You call that a living room?” 
she was asked. 

“If that ain’t livin’,’ Judy re- 
plied, ‘“‘I don’t know what is!” 


—Judy Canova Show 


It’s not too hard to live on a small 
income if you don’t spend too much 
trying to keep it a secret. 


—ARTHUR GODFREY 


Hollywooditis 

When Ben Hecht was making 
Crime Without Passion, he offered 
Oscar Levant a job at $15 a week. 
As Levant tells it: “‘I knew it was a 
gag—he just wanted me around the 
studio to play duets with him. But 
after I'd been there a week or two 
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I found I was actually working. 
[ went to Hecht and said, ‘Hey, do 
you want me to WORK here for 
$15 a week?’ 

‘Pll raise your salary,’ Hecht 
said. ‘From now on, you’re getting 
$300 a week!’ 

‘“‘Pay day came, but there was 
no check for me. So I complained 
to Hecht. 

‘“*From now on, you're getting 
$750 a week,’ he said. 

“When my salary was finally 
increased to $2,000 a week, I went 
to Hecht and pleaded: ‘For good- 
ness sake, cut me back to 15 bucks 
—I’m starving to death!’ ” 


—Irvinc HorrMan in the Hollywood Reperter 


About a certain employee of his 
studio, Samuel Goldwyn remarked: 
‘We're overpaying him, but he’s 
worth it.” —Mrs. Lovise STEINER 

Ken Murray likes to tell about 
the Hollywood producer who had 
to give one of his wife’s relatives a 
studio job. [he relative, upon ar- 
riving at the studio, asked: **‘What 
will my job be?”’ 

“Tt ll be a sort of public-relations 


job,” explained the producer. “Just 


don’t make it public that we're 
relations.” —Pavt Denis (Daily Compass) 
With the Critics 

The late Ring Lardner was once 
watching the rehearsal of an in- 
sipid play which kept him yawning 
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from beginning to end. When it 
was over, the director turned to the 
author of the play and said: 

“In the middle of the last act 
we'll have to change the dialogue 
and let the curtain down to denote 
the lapse of a week.”’ 

‘‘A good idea,” agreed the play- 
wright, “but how will we do that?” 

Lardner, slumped in his chair, 
opened his eyes. 

“Why not leave the curtain 


down seven days?” he suggested. 
—E. E. EoGArR 


Why doesn’t some bright guy in- 
vent a hollow cake of soap? Then 
when the bar is used up there 
wouldn’t be those annoying little 
pieces left. —CEDRIC ADAMS 

Sigmund Spaeth,the music critic, 
likes to read to his granddaughters, 
although he realizes that they know 
every word of the familiar stories. 
He therefore tests them, to make 
sure they’re paying attention, by 
suddenly stopping—and letting 
them recite the next word. 

In reading the tale of the fish 
that turned out to be an enchanted 
prince, Spaeth read: 

“Oh, sir, I am not really a fish. I 
am an enchanted—’”’ 

He stopped, and his granddaugh- 
ter Connie immediately piped: 
‘*Evening.”’ —LeonarpD Lyons 
Little John had been taken to see 
Othello for the first time. He was 
enthralled by the scene in which 
Desdemona is suffocated. Leaving 
the theater, he said cheerfully to 
his father, ‘‘I suppose they have a 
fresh lady every night.’’ —satry Brossaro 
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THE NIGHT-CLUB CROOK 


by HENRY LEE 


A mask of culture concealed her real identity—until she stretched her luck too far 


EW YORK’S gay Café society was 
N gripped, a dozen years ago, by 
a fear that its sauciest entertainers 
and loudest music could not exor- 
cise. Someone with whom these 
rich, carefree people laughed and 
rubbed elbows in night clubs was 
delivering them to a holdup gang 
which did not hesitate at torture. 

One after another, beauties were 
hauled from limousines or taxis at 
the dawn-end of gala evenings and 
stripped of their gems. [The mob 
struck at will. It knew precisely 
what jewels its victims were wear- 
ing, or where they had been con- 
cealed about their owners’ persons. 

Someone, detectives knew, must be 
“fingering” the victims, and, with 
undercover investigators from wor- 
ried insurance companies, they 
worked day and night to track 
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down that pointing finger and the 
shadow men who hit with such un- 
canny precision. Meantime, the loot 
mounted until its value approached 
$1,000,000. 

For three years, hundreds of po- 
lice matched wits with this gang, 
the most brilliantly dangerous jewel 
thieves who ever terrorized New 
York, and when at last the mob 
was smashed—the “‘finger’’ was ex- 
posed as a woman! 

If you had noticed her in one of 
the night clubs, you would perhaps 
have taken Dorothy Stirrat for a 
successful actress or a career wom- 
an. A beautiful, smartly gowned 
brunette, she carried herself with 
the careless assurance that impresses 
the haughtiest headwaiter. 

She lived grandly in a white-pil- 
lared, midtown apartment build- 
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ing, but behind her mask of culture 
and fashion she hid a criminal 
past and a very active criminal 
present. To her intimates—gun-tot- 
ing escaped convicts and gentleman 
crooks in white tie and tails—she 
was ““Madame Lady Finger.” 

As accurately as a_ professional 
jeweler, the Madame could ap- 
praise the jewels worn by a pro- 
spective victim. She had nerves 
finer than any of the platinum she 
stole, and even when she knew 
detectives were all about her, she 
fingered likely holdup prospects 
right beneath their noses. 

Usually, her evening’s work 
started at the theater from an in- 
conspicuous rear seat. There Ma- 
dame could best spot a likely pros- 
pect in the boxes or down-front 
orchestra seats, and arrange to 
trail her afterwards to a night club. 

At the club, after completing 
her preliminary investigations, she 
tipped off the gang by phone or 
left the club simultaneously with 
the victim, signaling casually to 
the blue sedan outside which al- 
ways bore different license plates. 
She used simple, coded gestures as 
she hesitated under the marquee, 
ostensibly waiting for a taxi. 

If Madame Lady Finger raised 
one hand slightly, the gang knew 
the victim was wearing a costly ring 
on that hand; if she drew her coat 
collar closer, it was a necklace; 
when her purse was held tightly 
under her arm, the victim had hid- 
den jewels under her clothing. 

Most important, through eaves- 
dropping in the powder room, she 
was *ble to signal the victim’s 
destination. When her hands were 
at her side, palms extended, the 
other woman was going home. Her 
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right hand raised carelessly, per- 
haps to tuck in a stray bit of hair, 
signified there was a trail job ahead. 

Appropriately enough, the story 
of the mocking, elusive Lady Finger 
began with the holdup of Gypsy 
Rose Lee, who visited a Greenwich 
Village night club attired in $23,500 
worth of jewels. 

Madame and the mob made an 
even more sensational foray at 2:10 
A.M. on July 2, 1937. Decked out in 
some $75,000 worth of jewelry, 


Josephine Ogden Forrestal, wife of 


a banker who later was to become 
America’s first Secretary of De- 
fense, had spent the evening at the 
Persian Room of the Hotel Plaza. 
Unfortunately, so had Lady Finger. 

In the Forrestal party were 
Prince Frederick von und zu Lich- 
tenstein and Richard B. Hall, 
wealthy stockbroker, who _ subse- 
quently offered to escort Mrs. For- 
restal home in his limousine. Mrs. 
Forrestal was wearing a sunburst 
with a 27)4-carat emerald, used as 
a brooch; a 2%-inch platinum 
bracelet with diamonds, two plat- 
inum rings with a large emerald, 
and numerous smaller diamonds. 

Madame, sipping champagne 
near-by, made her invaluable con- 
tribution to the job—the stabbing- 
eye appraisal which assured her 
the jewels were worth the game, a 
casual powder-room eavesdropping 
to learn Mrs. Forrestal’s destina- 
tion, and a brief phone call. 

The Hall limousine glided east- 
ward through deserted midtown, 
toward the Forrestal home on ex- 
clusive Beekman Place. Shortly be- 
fore it arrived, a blue sedan parked 
two doors away in front of the 
home of actress Katharine Cornell. 

A private watchman was on the 
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alert. ““You’ll have to move on,” 
he told the six men inside. 

“Okay,” they reassured him. 
““We’re going in a minute.” 

Just then the limousine pulled 
up, and four of the men swarmed 
over to it. One trained a gun on the 
chauffeur; another climbed in be- 
side him. Two more forced their 
way into the rear seat. The watch- 
man, previously denied the use of 
a pistol, was helpless. 

“What is this?’? Mrs. Forrestal 
demanded. 

“it’s a stickup,”’ said a man in 
gray suit and gray fedora. ‘‘Hurry up, 
sister! Hand over your jewelry.” 

As she hesitated, he brutally 
twisted her arm, and she had to 
comply. His companion searched 
Hall’s right trouser pocket, found 
nothing, and was about to empty 
the left pocket (where the broker 
was carrying $700 in cash) when a 
lookout interrupted with an impa- 
tient: “Hurry up, Joe!” 

Then they vanished, and the only 
apparent clue was the fact that the 
watchman had gotten a good long 
look at one of them. But he could 
not identify any suspects out of the 
vast collection of scowling faces in 
the Rogue’s Gallery. 


OLICE, FIGHTING with every 

weapon at their command, en- 
larged the Night Club Squad with 
almost 100 detectives familiar with 
the faces of known jewel thieves. 
Among those who bore the brunt 
of this tedious sleuthing was big, 
clever Thomas Tunney, brother of 
Gene Tunney, an officer with a re- 
markable memory for faces. 

But stickups continued. The get- 
away was always slickly profes- 
sional, and the back trail fanned 
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out confusingly into the night en- 
tertainment world. 

Eight months after the Forrestal 
holdup came the climax of the 
Madame’s career, both in loot and 
brutality—and in costly daring for 
the Madame herself. 

On Saturday night, March 27, 
1938, Sally Milgrim, the dress de- 
signer, visited several gay spots with 
her husband, Charles, a wealthy 
dress executive. It was about 4:30 
A.M. when they returned to their 
Long Island mansion, set far back 
from a country road in wealthy 
Nassau County. 

The Milgrims were still asleep at 
8:30 A.M. when four men, wearing 
handkerchiefs as masks, silently ap- 
peared in the kitchen. 

‘Take us up to Sally Milgrim’s 
room,’ they ordered the houseman. 

Husband and wife were routed 
out of bed. ‘‘Where’s the big ring?’’ 
the leader demanded. Mrs. Milgrim 
replied that it had been put away 
in a vault. 

“We know better,’”’ the leader 
told her. ‘‘You had it on last night, 
and you came right home.”’ 

Mrs. Milgrim and her husband 
refused to talk. Ignoring them, the 
masked men quickly roused the 
two Milerim children and herded 
them into the master bedroom, 
along with their governess and the 
houseman. All were trussed with 
neckties, and again the leader de- 
manded: ‘“‘Are you going to tell us 
where the ring 1s?” 

When Milgrim shook his head 
obstinately, a right to the jaw 
floored him. Two of the men held 
him down while the others casually 
lit cigarettes. Then slowly, calmly, 
they crushed the red-hot tips 
against Milgrim’s bare feet. Mrs. 
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Milgrim screamed. “‘Shut up!” the 
leader commanded roughly, pulling 
out a handkerchief. “If you don’t 
keep quiet, we'll chloroform all of 
you.” Significantly, he crumpled 
the handkerchief. 

Milgrim stood the torture as long 
as he could and then said weakly, 
‘““Go ahead, Sally. Give it to them.” 

Mrs. Milgrim pointed to a 
dresser on which lay a long evening 
clove. Stuffed inside was ‘“‘the big 
ring,’ a $50,000 marquise diamond 
flanked by two baguette diamonds 
set in platinum. 

A little less brutally, the leader 
remarked, ‘‘That’s just a starter.”’ 

From jewel boxes and dresser 
drawers, as though he knew what 
he was looking for, he also took two 
diamond-set platinum bracelets 
worth $15,000; a platinum brooch 
with diamonds, valued at $7,500; a 
man’s $20,000 diamond-emerald 
ring; a man’s $500 gold wrist 
watch, and $1,700 in cash. In all, 
the loot came to $94,700. 

Then the mob clipped the phone 
wires and, an hour and a quarter 
after their arrival, they had van- 
ished. It was some time before the 
houseman wriggled loose and drove 
to police headquarters. 

Hopeless as it seemed, detectives 
patiently questioned and reques- 
tioned the badly shaken Muilgrim 
family. They also trudged from 
door to door through the sprawling 
neighborhood, seeking a descrip- 
tion of the getaway Car. 

At last, Madame’s bravado had 
betrayed her. On the morning of 
the holdup, several persons recalled, 
a blue sedan had been parked out- 
side the Milgrim estate with a lone 
occupant—a woman. I[here was 
only one conclusion, startling as it 
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seemed: the long-sought finger must 
be a woman! 

Little by little, the net began to 
tighten around Madame Lady Fin- 
ger. First, two of her accomplices 
were recognized from Rogue’s Gal- 
lery photographs by the Muilgrims. 
They were “Little Moe’? Auswaks, 
a dapper 5-foot-3-inch desperado, 
and nervous Hendryk Reszka, both 
of whom had broken out of prison 
the day after Christmas in 1937. 

The detectives still didn’t know 
Lady Finger’s real identity, but 
now they knew two men who cer- 
tainly did, and the hunt for Aus- 
waks and Reszka was pressed 
throughout the East. They finally 
caught up with Little Moe one 
May night in 1939, as he shambled 
through the Lower East Side in a 
seedy disguise. 

‘‘Ha! Ha!” he protested weakly. 
“You fellows don’t want me. I’m 
just a bum.” They said he had 
better come along, anyhow. 

Concentrating now on Reszka, 
they finally picked him up in Yonk- 
ers, just north of New York City. 
Then police nabbed Ruben Klan- 
sky, a former dope-seller, who once 
had run with Lady Finger. Little 
Moe was a clam, but the other two 
began to weaken under grilling. 

The Madame had been fool- 
hardy to work with such characters, 
and now, in her arrogance, she 
again pressed her luck too far. 
While Reszka and Klansky were 
beginning to talk, she appeared at 
a night club and, unfortunately for 
her, was seated only a few tables 
away from Detective Tunney. 

Tunney glanced absently at her, 
looked away, and then studied her 
more carefully. “She looks famil- 
iar,’ he told his partner. He studied 
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her again and snapped his fingers. 
Now he knew who she was. Under 
the alias of Dolly Turner, she had 
once been arrested as a shoplifter. 

That did it. At 4 a.m. on Election 
Day, 1939, Madame was arrested 
in her West 54th Street apartment; 
and “several other suspects were 
taken into custody at the same time. 

When Lady Finger came to trial 
in October, 1940, not one but three 
put the finger on fer. Klanseky 
swore she had made the phone call 
that set the $75,000 Forrestal holdup 
in motion. Reszka testified that she 
had bragged how she “‘took”’ Mrs. 
Forrestal; and a convict brought 
down from prison related that 
Joseph Weiss, one of her co- 
defendants, also had boasted about 
the Forrestal robbery. Her other 
co-defendant, Michael Lomars, was 
positively identified by the private 
watchman as having been at the 
Beekman Place holdup scene. 

The jury brought in the same ver- 
dict for all three: Guilty as charged. 

Once again, Lady Finger’s plati- 
num nerves—or her arrogance 








MAN WHO had eaten lunch at 

the same cafeteria for 17 years 
was irked at the way prices in the 
place were expanding, while por- 
tions continued to shrink. 

One day he scowled down at his 
tray and said to the girl who had 
served him three miraculously thin 
slices of roast beef, ““Lady, do you 
guarantee these to fit any standard 


safety razor?” —Cuirr WALTERS 
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stood by her. Lomars collapsed 
and blubbered for mercy when 
Judge James G. Wallace sentenced 
him to 10 to 20 years in prison. 
“It’s a frameup!’’ Weiss cried when 
he received 30 to 60 years. 

But Lady Finger played her role 
in the grand manner to the end. 
She wouldn’t even admit she had 
ever been arrested before, though 
her police record indicated at least 
five arrests. The point was critical- 
ly important because if just one 
felony conviction could be shown. 
she would have to get 30 to 60) 
years as a second offender. 

It took almost six months before 
the legal tangle was resolved in her 
favor. It did her little good. Judge 
Wallace meted out a sentence of 
10 to 30 years. 

Not so arrogant now, she was 
hurried from the courtroom, while 
Judge Wallace delivered about the 
kindest words that anyone could 
say of this beautiful, dangerous 
thief. “‘She’s no geranium,” he 
said, ‘“‘and her absence from the 
public scene will not be missed.”’ 





OLD-TIMERS REMEMBER when a 
porterhouse steak was the cheapest 
remedy for a black eye. 


WHAT THIS COUNTRY needs right 
now is the Spirit of °76—and the 
prices of °306. —Wall Street Journal 


NO WONDER those cows are con- 
tented—just look at the price of 


milk! —GorDON McLENDON 
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A CORONET QUICK QUIZ 


— Are You Penny Wiee< 


Money talks—and everybody wealth, and you can get rich quick 
talks about money. Robert Q. by supplying the missing words. 
Lewis, host of “The Show Goes  Crediting yourself $5 for each 
On” (CBS-TV, Thursdays, 8.30 correct answer, an income of $90 
to 9 p.M.,EDT),challenges youto or more is excellent; $75 to $90 
use your head on the following’ is good; under $75 shows that 
twenty expressions. These famil- you should learn how to coin a 
iar statements refer to money or phrase. (Answers on page 141.) 


= and let the credit go. 
2. drives out the good. 


















D.. ___to doughnuts. 

4. _are soon parted. 

5. iS a penny earned. 

6. in thy purse. 

7.¥...._._--__-_.On a Gime. 

Piao _has wings. 

Pens ___that glitters. 

= doesn’t grow on trees. 

) = and pound foolish. ! J 
, is money. r, ig 
13. is the root of all evil. iA Lt 
Piles always comes back. eZ 
aa 41s wealth. 
16. _ina little room. 

) == beyond the dreams of avarice. 
18. diplomacy. 

19. ss—the mare go. 

20. _for your thoughts. 
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a Cage 


by JOHN BARKHAM 


In the world’s greatest game sanctuary. 


HE CAR CAME jouncing down the 
teed and headed for a curve. As 
the driver swung around, he 
jamnied his brakes and squealed 
to a halt. The lion squatting in the 
middle of the road opened a lazy 
eye and swished his tail. But he 
didn’t move—nor could the car. 

Presently the leaves rustled and 
a lioness, followed by two cubs, 
padded silently from the dun- 
colored bush. The lioness made for 
the car, sniffed at the tires, then 
rose on her hind legs to stare into 
the machine. Three of the four 
occupants were frozen with excite- 
ment; the fourth, a photographer 
from Scarsdale, New York, was 
whirring his camera for the finest 
movies he had ever made. 

This was not a sequence in Hol- 
lywood, but a scene that occurs any 
day in South Africa’s famed Kruger 
National Park, the greatest game 
Sanctuary on earth. Hundreds of 
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the most ferocious beasts roam freely 


thousands of animals, the remnants 
of vast herds that once covered all 
Southern Africa, live in this Park 
as nature meant them to, unmo- 
lested by men with guns. 

Here, in an area the size of Mas- 
sachusetts, the immutable, blood- 
red law of the jungle prevails. The 
animals can, and do, prey on each 
other, but no human may prey on 
them. Man is merely a visitor with 
a pair of curious eyes. 

A first trip to the Park is always 
a memorable experience. It lies in 
the semitropical Lowveld of the 
Transvaal, a wooded bushland 200 
miles long and 40 miles wide, criss- 
crossed by some 1,200 miles of dirt 
roads. The visitor, driving from 
Johannesburg 286 miles away, en- 
ters the Park in late afternoon and 
makes one of the 13 rest camps 
about sundown. Half an hour later 
the gates are locked for the night, 
and none may leave or enter. In 
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the African twilight that follows, 
the hills turn dark purple, the stars 
peep through the thorn trees, night 
settles down like a cloak. Resting in 
a thatch-covered hut, the visitor 
seems to sense the earth breathing 
a deep contentment. 

Without warning the silence is 
broken by a roar that sets the whole 
night aquiver. Somewhere outside 
the camp stockade, a lion has made 
its kill. From lions elsewhere come 
answering roars, followed by the 
barks and yelps of hyenas and 


jackals awaiting their turn. Baboons 


chime in excitedly; angry birds fly 
screeching into the night. 

In the morning, as the tourist 
drives his car through the Park, he 
sees lions by the roadside calmly 
gnawing at their kills; vast herds of 
antelope—perhaps 20,000 in an 
hour—grazing quietly or trekking 
across the veld. He passes a group 
of 18-foot giraffes nibbling at tree- 
tops; he watches hippos basking in 
the sun and crocodiles gliding into 
a pool. And everywhere, great herds 
of wildebeest (gnus) and sleek ze- 
bras are cropping the grass. 

In an average day the visitor can 
see at least 50 varieties of game, 
birds, and reptiles. What is more, 
he can see them as no explorer ever 
did, for they are completely oblivi- 
ous to his presence. It is a strange 
fact that animals do not associate 
the scent of automobiles with that 
of human beings. A car is merely a 
curious object that is neither edible 
nor dangerous; hence, animals ig- 
nore it—and the people inside. 

Were the driver to step out, how- 
ever, and stroke the kittenish cubs 
playing in the roadway, it would 
probably be the last thing he ever 
did, for his scent would immediately 
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become apparent to the gamboling 
lions. [t is this strange scent-distinc- 
tion that has made the Kruger 
National Park the unique attrac- 
tion it is. 

Getting a flat tire inside the Park 
is dangerous business. When it hap- 
pens, the best thing to do is sit 
tight and wait for a ranger to tow 
the car to the nearest camp. A man 
who tried to fix a flat tire some 
years ago learned, the dangerous 
way, that the Park lions weren’t the 
tame cats they seemed to be. 

He was lying on a roll of bedding, 
jacking up the car, when an ap- 
proaching ranger called quietly: 
‘*There’s a lioness looking at you— 
get into your car!’ The tourist and 
the lioness leaped at the same mo- 
ment. Fortunately for him, it was 
the bedding-roll she wanted. She 
dragged it off into the long grass 
and had a wonderful time tearing 
it to ribbons. 


HE LION POPULATION of about 

1,000 is a factor of key impor- 
tance to the maintenance of the 
Kruger Park, for on it are based 
the number and well-being of all 
the Park’s wildlife. Under jungle 
law, lions prey on other animals. 
When they increase too rapidly, 
some species of their prey may be 
in danger of disappearing. If the 
lions increase too slowly, the ante- 
lope may become too numerous for 
the grazing available. Thus the lions 
remain the barometer by which 
man helps nature maintain her 
delicate balance. 

Apart from man, the lion fears 
only—the lowly porcupine. When 
a lion gets quills into his paws, it 
generally means agony and death, 
since hunting becomes an impossi- 
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bility. But, guns and quills aside, 
Leo here is King—a magnificent 
cat—lean, lithe, and lordly. Every 
visitor brings back his own incredi- 
ble lion story, confirmed, like as 
not, by his camera. 

One will tell you of having waited 
half an hour in his car while a lion 
blocked the road, listening drowsily 
to the purr of the motor. Another 
will speak delightedly of a group of 
lions lying absurdly on their backs 
with their paws drooping in the 
air, just like tired tabbies. This 
writer has watched a lioness teach- 
ing her cubs to kill as Papa set off 
a herd of zmpa/a in their direction. 
As the targets thundered by, the 
cubs leaped and missed, then Mama 
showed how. 

But danger is always present, 
as witness the story of Ranger Harry 
Wolhuter. While he was patroling 
the Park late one afternoon on 
-horseback (since forbidden), a lion 
brought down the horse and struck 
the ranger a blow on the head that 
knocked him out. When he came 
to, the lion had him by the shoulder 
and was dragging him into the bush 
for dinner. Wolhuter, in great agony 
from the teeth in his flesh, remem- 
bered that he had a sheath knife 
in his belt. 

What happened next is best told 
in the ranger’s own words. ‘“‘I de- 
cided to stick my knife into his 
heart, and so I began to feel cau- 
tiously for his shoulder. The task 
was difhicult because, gripped as I 
was high up on the right shoulder, 
my head was pressed against the 
lion’s mane. This necessitated 
reaching with my left hand, hold- 
ing the knife across his chest so as 
to reach his left shoulder. 
‘However, I managed it success- 
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fully, and, knowing where his heart 
was, I struck him twice in quick 
succession with backhanded strokes. 
The lion let out a furious roar, and 
I desperately struck again, this time 
upwards into his throat. Blood 
spurted out all over me. The lion 
released his hold and slunk off into 
the darkness.”’ 

Weak from pain and loss of blood, 
Ranger Wolhuter dragged himself 
up a near-by tree, strapped himself 
to a branch with his belt, and 
waited all night until he was res- 
cued by the morning patrol. The 
skin of the lion, beautifully mount- 
ed, now hangs over his fireplace. 


IONS ARE NOT the only Park ani- 

mals dangerous to man. The 
rhinoceros and the buffalo, both of 
which generally keep to the thick 
bush, have been known to charge a 
car and damage it. Elephants (and 
remember the African elephant has 
never been tamed) have a playful 
habit of overturning cars, hence 
tourists are warned never to ap- 
proach within 50 yards of one. 

One large tusker became irritated 
by a car that followed him, and 
promptly turned and sat on its 
hood. Having flattened the wheels 
and motor, it calmly walked off 
into the bush without a glance at 
the car’s terror-stricken occupants. 
But the best elephant story ever told 
came from the late Deneys Reitz 
who, as Minister in charge of South 
Africa’s National Parks, knew big 
game as few white men of his 
time did, 

At a dam adjoining the Park, 
reported Reitz, a troop of elephants 
were sluicing their bodies with ob- 
vious enjoyment. “Then an old bull 
started to squirt the sloping wall of 
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the dam until he had a mud slide. 
He clambered out and went along 
the crest until he reached the top 
of the chute. Then, sitting on his 
hams, he slid down. He hit the 
water below with a tremendous 
splash and was so pleased with his 
performance that he began afresh. 

‘Before long the other elephants 
followed his example, each making 
a slide and tobogganing into the 
dam. They continued their game 
for more than an hour. Then they 
marched off into the bush, flapping 
their ears and waving their trunks 
in high good humor.” 

The Park has its snakes, poison- 
ous and otherwise, but they keep 
to the deep bush and the visitor 
rarely sees them. Once, Ranger 
Wolhuter had some business with 
a python. Taking his dogs for a 
walk near his camp one morning, 
he saw them disappear into a clump 
of scrub, barking furiously. 

‘I saw that they had surrounded 
an exceptionally large python. I 
shot the snake, and then, on look- 
ing round to see whether all my 


dogs were there, discovered a 
fox terrier was missing. Then I 
noticed a suspicious bulge in the 
python’s stomach. Thinking this 
might account for the dog’s ab- 
sence, I slit the snake open. 

‘There, sure enough, was my 
terrier. At first I thought he was 
dead, but in a few moments he 
shook himself and stood up, com- 
pletely recovered !”’ 

The Kruger Park is full of such 
wonders, a glimpse of the world as 
it might be if there were no men 
in it. But nothing that visitors see 
mystifies them so much as the com- 
plete absence of a fence or boundary 
of any kind around the great game 
sanctuary. 

“Why,” tourists invariably ask, 
“don’t the animals just walk out?” 

The answer is simple. Game is 
hunted in all areas adjoining the 
Park. Outside its confines, man is 
king, and any beast that strays is 
promptly shot. 

““What keeps them inside,”’ the 
rangers explain, “‘is the unseen ring 
of rifles all around them.” 


>) 


Reason Enough 


HE MENTION of impassable roads was a conventional excuse for tardi- 
ness in the 1870s, just as car trouble and traffic jams are today. The 
old settlers tell of a backwoods couple who came into a Missouri town 
and asked for a marriage license, while their ten children waited outside 
the clerk’s office. Asked why he had not attended to this formality 
sooner, the old man said: ‘“‘Well, you see, the roads has been so turrible 
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—VANCE RANDOLPH, We Always Lie to Strangers 








Are You Penny Wise? (Answers to quiz on page 137) 


1. Take the cash; 2. Bad money; 3. Dollars; 4. A fool and his money; 
5. A penny saved; 6. Put money; 7. Turn; 8. Money; 9. All is not 
gold; 10. Money; 11. Penny wise; 12. Time; 13. The love of money; 
14. A bad penny; 15. Health; 16. Infinite riches; 17. Rich; 18. Dol- 
lar; 19. Money makes; 20. A penny. 
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HEALTH INSURANCE 


by PAUL D. GREEN 


An old and heartless racket is robbing Americans of some $100,000.000 a year! 


EVERAL MONTHS AGO, a woman 
S who had worked for years in 
the post ofhce of an upstate New 
York town complained of general 
weakness, upset kidneys, and other 
distressing symptoms. Her doctor 
diagnosed her ailment as severe dia- 
betes, and recommended that she 
go to a hospital for immediate treat- 
ment. She took leave of absence 
from her job and entered the hospi- 
tal. After remaining there a few 
weeks, she returned home. 


She was advised to stay away 
from work for a while, but wasn’t 
worried. The insurance company 


with which she had accident and 
health coverage would pay the hos- 
pital bill, for certain medication, 
and part of the doctor’s fee. It would 
also pay her $25 a week while she 
was unable to work. 

She put in a claim to the com- 
pany, whose office was in an adjoin- 
ing state. Three weeks later she got 
a check for $8, representing a re- 
fund of premiums, with the expla- 
nation that her condition was ob- 
viously an old one of which she 
must have been aware when she 
took out the insurance. Actually, in 
making application, she had signed 
in good faith a blanket statement 
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that she was in good health. The 
ad which prompted her to buy the 
insurance had read that the com- 
pany would take her word for it. 

She wrote back, demanding that 
the company reconsider her claim. 
Receiving no reply, she consulted a 
lawyer, who threw up his hands 
when he read the policy. “‘You’ve 
been victimized by one of the mean- 
est frauds in existence,” he said. 

Desperate, she appealed to the 
State Insurance Department and 
was advised that she had purchased 
highly restrictive “‘mail-order” in- 
surance, on which it is almost im- 
possible to collect benefits. This 
type of insurance is sold only by 
mail (‘‘no agents will call on you’’) 
to people answering glowing ads in 
certain publications. 

The Insurance Department 
pointed out further that her com- 
pany was not licensed in New York 
State. Consequently, this depart- 
ment had no jurisdiction. If she 
brought suit, she would have legal 
expenses to pay. At best, she might 
collect a few dollars. In despair, the 
woman gave up. 

The sale of spurious health in- 
surance is an old racket. It has 
spread so widely that the Federal 
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You all know how easily everything 
can go wrong with your usual sani- 
tary protection. You may put on a 
dress that’s too clinging or find 
yourself again and again in crowded 
places with constant fear of ‘‘offend- 
ing.’ No wonder you get jittery 
beforehand. No wonder the after- 
thoughts are unpleasant. Yes, it’s 
no exaggeration to say “your whole 
month 1s spoiled.” 

But Tampax is so different! It 
cannot cause a bulge or edge-line 
beneath the sheerest, snuggest fab- 
ric. It banishes the discomforts of 
pins, belts and external pads. And 
finally, Tampax causes no odor, thus 
removing the danger of offending 

Tampax performs all these mir- 
acles because it is worn internally. 
(It is so small that a whole month's 
average supply may be carried in an 
ordinary purse!) 
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—married or single 


—social or studious 








—at home or with a job 


Made of pure surgical cotton con- 
tained in slender one-time-use appli- 
cators, Tampax is a marvel of eff- 
ciency and comfort. You cannot feel 
it when in place and it is readily 
disposable. At drug and notion 
counters in 3 absorbency-sizes: Reg- 
ular, Super, Junior. Look for Tampax 
Vendor in restrooms throughout the 
United States. Tampax Incorporated, 
Palmer, Mass. 


Accepted for Advertising by the 
Beouill | of the American Medical Association 
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Trade Commission last year issued 
a set of rules relating to the ad- 
vertising and promotion of mail- 
order insurance. These are based on 
the most flagrant catch clauses by 
which companies weasel out of pay- 
ing benefits, and are aimed at pre- 
venting publication of misleading 
advertisements. A large percentage 
of mail-order companies subscribed 
to these rules, and have agreed to 
police their own industry. But 
meanwhile, millions of people are 
already paying high premiums on 
virtually worthless insurance. 

To help you identify this type of 
insurance, consider again the case 
of the post-office employee. She had 
bought a policy after reading an ad 
which went something like this: 

SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT? 
DON’T WORRY ABOUT MONEY 
THE SERIES XYZ POLICY 
PAYS EVERYTHING 

‘“We pay $100 a month for sick- 
ness, and $100 Emergency Benefit. 
COST TO YOU, ONLY 3C A DAY.” 

This included lump-sum pay- 
ments for the loss of one or two 
eyes, arms, or legs, benefits of 
$2,500 in case of fatal accident, and 
a detailed schedule of payments for 
specific operations. 

What a bargain! And why not? 
The company knew, thanks to sev- 
eral carefully worded clauses in its 
policies, that it was protected against 
paying most claims. 


T IS DIFFICULT to estimate the ex- 
tent of this traffic in heartbreak. 
In New York State alone, in one 
year, the Insurance Department 
handled 318 complaints. It is esti- 
mated that the loss to citizens of the 
state is a staggering $10,000,000 
yearly. The loss all over the nation 
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may well run to $100,000,000. 

Farmers and farm-helpers are 
common victims in California. One 
San Joaquin Valley grape grower, 
in a lull between crops, overhauled 
his tractors, sprayers, and wagons. 
While doing so, he sliced off two 
fingers of one hand. He tried to 
collect medical costs on an accident 
and health policy, but the company 
got out of their liability by leaning 
on the crutch which said: ‘‘The 
farmer must be actively engaged in 
farming at the time.” 

And so the reports come, from 
all parts of the U. S.—and all alike. 
Who knows, you may have bought 
mail-order disability insurance, un- 
aware of trick clauses. It may save 
you money and anguish to check 
the new FTC rules against your 
policy or one you may buy. 

Diseases. The policies list 50-odd 
diseases and ailments for which you 
may collect full benefits. All others, 
if not excluded altogether, are 
grouped into one general category, 
paying $25 for only one month. Buf 
—there are more tricks in such pol- 
icies than the victim could possibly 
spot without expert advice. 

The advertised ‘‘sheltering care” 
of the policy is watered down in 
the text of the contract, and further 
weakened by the omission of cer- 
tain specified diseases, such as pneu- 
monia, heart attack, grippe, influ- 
enza, appendicitis, and food pol- 
soning. But if you fall victim to yel- 
low fever or leprosy, you will get the 
‘“‘ouaranteed high-benefit features.” 

Time for which benefits are paid. The 
ads generally read: ‘*$100 a month, 
or $25 a week, is paid for the period 
in which you are disabled or con- 
fined to your home by illness.” 

A 55-year-old lumber salesman 
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pol- “She won’t go anywhere until he gets 
sibly American Express Travelers Cheques.” 

Honeymoons (and all trips) are carefree when your travel cash is pro- 
are’ tected by American Express Travelers Cheques. They are 100% safe... 
n in 4 if they're lost, stolen, or destroyed you get a quick refund . . . and you 
‘ther can spend them everywhere. American Express Travelers Cheques are the 
cer- best-known and most widely accepted cheques in the world. 
pall | Insist on American Express Travelers Cheques at BANKS, Railway 
aflu- Express and Western Union offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 

0l- 
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in Peoria, Illinois, discovered the 
untruth of this statement. He spent 
ten weeks at home after he slipped 
on an icy pavement and broke his 
hip. When he claimed $25 a week 
for the maximum of ten weeks pro- 
vided, he was shocked to receive a 
check for only $72.50. 

The company justified this sum 
by a paragraph which explained 
payments: “For the first week, ben- 
efits are paid at the rate of $30 a 
month (or $7.50): for the second 
week at the rate of $60 a month (or 
$15); and $25 a week for the next 
eight weeks.’ Thus, for the first 
month’s benefits, he was only en- 
titled to $72.50, not the $100 that 
was advertised. 

But what about the next six 
weeks? Another clause explained 
that. It stipulated that you must 
have a doctor visit you once a week 
when ill at home. Since the sales- 
man was visited only once every two 
weeks after the first month, he was 
entitled to nothing more. 

Accidents. The ads read: ‘‘ Protect 
yourself against accidents that fre- 
quently happen while traveling, in 
the home, at work.’ Sounds all- 
inclusive, doesn’t it? 

The accident sections of these re- 
strictive policies, however, contain 
more outs than a 13-inning ball 
game. Car accidents, the most com- 
mon type, are not eligible if you are 
injured in a car in which you are 
sharing expenses for a trip. And if 
you are riding as a passenger in a 
delivery wagon, and are hurt in an 
accident, don’t look to these holdup 
outfits for compensation. 

Accidents while walking. If you are 
injured while walking along a street 
or highway, you can collect benefits, 
too, unless: 
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1. “‘You are attempting to stop a 
runaway vehicle or horse.” 

2. ‘““Youareemployed on or about 
the conveyance.” This eliminates 
policemen, taxicab and bus drivers, 
street cleaners, and the like. 

3. “You are trying to get on or 
off, or in or out of, the vehicle.” 

Robbery. These “‘generous’’ pol- 
icies even include a proviso that you 
can collect benefits for time lost due 
to being injured during a holdup. 
But—the burglar must be robbing 
you by force. This means that he 
must caress your skull with a black- 
jack or pistol. And if you happen to 
be shot in a wild fusillade between 
cops and robbers, as a customer 
was in a recent New York night- 
club holdup, you can’t collect. 

Finally, if you are involved in an 
accident not covered in any of the 
above categories, such as slipping 
down the ice-covered steps of your 
house, you can collect the grand 
sum of $25 for one month only. 

Death Benefits. Most of these acci- 
dent policies include death benefits 
of $2,500 or more, in case your 
demise is the result of an accident. 
But last winter a Chicago salesman 
slipped off a bus and broke his hip 
and both legs. It was a miserable 
day, and he lay in the open for 
some time before he was put into 
an ambulance. He developed pneu- 
monia and lingered for 18 days be- 
fore he died. 

His distraught widow thought she 
was entitled to the $2,500 which his 
policy called for. But a clever clause 
canceled. her claim. It read: 

‘Death has to occur within 15 
days of the accident.”’ 

If you already own accident and 
health insurance purchased through 
the mail from companies with which 
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want your hair to glow, like this?... 






dollar quality giant 4" 6 OF 


The shampoo that promises soft, 

radiant loveliness—or your ~ 

money back. Why pay a dollar? 
Guaranteed by Helene Curtis— 


foremost name in hair beauty. 


CREME SHAMPOO 


large size tube, 49¢ 
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you are not familiar, or are contem- 
plating purchasing any, you should 
do the following: 

1. Make sure you are dealing 
with a well-established company in 
good standing. Check with the 
State Insurance Department, whose 
main office is in the capital. 

2. For further assurance, check 
with your Better Business Bureau to 
see if justified complaints have ever 
been made against the company. 

3. Read, and be sure you under- 
stand, the policy you buy. Check. it 


with this article to see if it contains 
any loopholes. 

4. Remember that these safe- 
guards apply only when you buy 
insurance as an individual. If you 
join a group program (for example, 
through your employer), it is his 
responsibility to check the policy. 

If you follow this advice, the 
chances are you won’t waste your 
money on worthless insurance. 
When you buy a gyp policy, you 
are really worse off than if you had 
no insurance at all. 


* Interesting People 


peerage visiting a certain Sen- 
atorial office not long ago were 
startled when the legislator sud- 
denly burst out of his sanctum and 
demanded of his secretary: 

‘Where's that list of people | 
call by their first names?” 


— Pathfinder 


OY HOWARD, intent upon add- 

ing a certain Midwestern daily 

to the Scripps-Howard chain of 

newspapers, encountered an owner 

who proved to be just as tough a 
trader as he. 

Howard went up to $640,000, 
which he declared was “‘tops.”’ The 
owner of the paper held out for 
$650,000. Finally, Howard pro- 
posed to toss a coin for the odd ten 
thousand. The owner, against his 
better judgment, managed a stran- 
gled sort of “O.K.” 

Howard took a shiny new quar- 
ter from his pocket, handed it to 
the owner, and said, “You flip. 
Tails it's $650,000.” 

The coin came up tails. The 


owner gulped, pocketed the coin, 
and rushed out for a double Scotch. 

Howard didn’t say a word for a 
full minute, then suddenly began 
to cuss. “‘Calm yourself, boss,”’ said 
an associate. “‘After all, the toss 
was vour idea.” 

“It isn’t that.” spluttered How- 
ard. ‘“‘He walked off with my quar- 
ter.” —BENNETT CERF, Laughter, In 

(Garden Ctly Books) 
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LD BOSTON SOCIETY Was well 

known for its dislike of vulgar 
publicity. One newspaper, how- 
ever, the Boston Evening Transcript, 
was held in such high esteem that 
its representatives were welcome in 
even the most blue-blooded of Back 
Bay homes. 

An illustration of the paper's 
prestige was given when the dig- 
nified butler of a crusty old Bos- 
tonian entered the drawing room 
one day and announced: “Sir, 
there are several reporters and a 
gentleman from the Transcript to 


see you.” —WALTER FREEMAN 
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First Choice...FfOr FIT, 
FOR COMFORT, FOR A SWEETHEART OF A FIGURE 


More women wear Formfit than 
any other make—and Life 

Bra is a Formfit creation! 
Regardless of your size or 
figure type, there's a Life Bra 
to give you a high, young, natu- 
rally lovelier bustline... with 
glorious comfort and freedom. 
The secret is in the exclu- 

sive way Formfit designs Life 
Bras to LIFT, MOLD, CORRECT, 
HOLD. Tailored-to-fit, with 
quilted cushions for healthful 
support, and elastic insets 

for free-action comfort. 

Be fitted today! 


Life Bras from $1.25 


HE FORMEFIT COMPANY 








New YorK'S 
ODDEST 





Mu LLIONAIRES 


by THOMAS CONWAY 





To the very end, the Wendels resisted progress and held on greedily to their riches 


P UNTIL 1934, on the northwest 
U corner of Fifth Avenue and 
39th Street in New York City, stood 
a Victorian brownstone mansion fa- 
mous in plays, movies, and news- 
papers as “The House of Mystery.”’ 

Here, bitterly resisting progress 
to the end—without telephone, ra- 
dio, electricity above the servants’ 
floor, without relatives, friends, or 
callers—lived the Wendels, strang- 
est family of millionaires in Man- 
hattan’s history. 

Their mansion, last private resi- 
dence on Fifth Avenue between 12th 
and 47th Streets, took up $3,000,000 
worth of land and cost the family 
$500 daily in taxes and lost interest. 
The house itself was assessed at a 
mere $6,000, but so long as a Wen- 
del lived to stem the uptown march 
of progress, it never was sold. 

With its great front door nailed 
fast, faded curtains drawn against 
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the passers-by, it was the ghost of a 
once-happy home—‘‘The House 
Without Children,” for the brother 
and all seven sisters denied not only 
progress but nature as well. 
Because they feared that in-laws, 
and especially unwanted children, 
would split up their $100,000,000 
after they themselves had trooped 
down from their private top-floor 
classroom to adulthood, no children 
enlivened that great mansion. 
Except for a strong love for 
land and pelts, the otis Wen- 
del, John Gottlieb Matthias Wen- 
del, had seemed normal enough. A 
shrewd German immigrant who 
came to New York in the late 1700s, 
he married Elizabeth Astor, sister 
of John Jacob Astor and herself a 
recent arrival from Germany. To- 
gether the two newcomers worked 
hard amassing furs and lands. 
Like so many immigrants’ sons, 
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Automatic 98 Sunrises 





Set the alarm just once... and wake up on time every morning! 
No more “I-forgot-to-set-the-alarm”’ At the same time every morning the 


woes for you! Set the dependable Gen- Repeater wakes you. There’s a shut-off 


eral Electric alarm once—and only once! lever for week-end late sleepers. 
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New G-E Repeater 
alarm never needs re-setting! 


‘THIS INGENIOUS G-E CLOCK puts an end to absent-mindedness. No more sudden 
shocks in the morning to find you’ve overslept because the alarm wasnt set. 
Beautiful design—modern mahogany case. 

Consider. too. these renee advantages: 1. No winding! 2. Quiet! 3. De- 


pe sndable! 4. Accurate! *Price and specifications subject to change without notice. 


Why wind a clock today ? Get a General Electric clock and forget it! 


GENERAL G@ ELECTRIC 
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their only child to reach maturity 
was a scholar and a gentleman. Col- 
lege graduate, world traveler—and 
a good judge of Manhattan realty 
to boot— John Daniel Wendel ad- 
vanced the family in wealth and 
social position. 

Held land would yield immense 
profits as the city burgeoned north- 
ward, he decided, and in late life he 
even laid down the rule that Wen- 
del property was never to be sold. 

John married Mary Ann Dew, 
eranddaughter of the Revolution- 
ary General, Tobias E. Stansbury. 
The couple had eight children—the 
cursed generation—who looked for- 
ward so assuredly to a happy future 
and ended up so miserably through 
the Wendel lust for land. 


O BACK IN TIME to Little Old New 
York of the 1850s. ‘Tonight the 
splendid new Wendel mansion at 
442 Fifth Avenue, way uptown 
among the cow pastures, is being 
thrown open for its housewarming. 
A hundred gaslights warm its 
treasures, and some hundred of 
New York’s elite, Peter Cooper and 
young John Jacob Astor included, 
walk over tile floors, ascend the 
hand-carved grand staircase of nat- 
ural oak, admire the varicolored 
marble mantelpieces. There is rich 
mahogany in the parlor, a feudal- 
length walnut table in the dining 
room, upstairs the biggest bathroom 
and tub in New York—in all, 40 
rooms jampacked with elegance. 
In age, the Wendel children at 
this time range from baby Ella Vir- 
ginia von Echtzel Wendel, only 
three, up to John Gottlieb Wendel, 
21 now, mustachioed and a bit dash- 
ing, recently graduated from Co- 
lumbia and impatient to be off for 
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further fun or study at Heidelberg. 

Four of the girls we see but faint- 
ly and then they fade forever. They 
are Henrietta Dorothea, oldest, who 
will be the first to die; Mary Eliza 
Astor, the fussy one, who lives long 
but achieves no distinction; soon- 
to-be-forgotten Auguste Antonia, 
who will spend years in a Pennsyl- 
vania asylum, and gentle, pale Jo- 
sephine Jane. Pathetic, love-hungry 
Miss Josie! She is the sweetest one, 
the one who so wants children and 
ends up living alone, with dream 
children playing about her. 

There are still two more sisters, 
vital and forceful: Rebecca Antoi- 
nette Dew, best-looking of all: and 
gay, witty, ill-starred Miss Georgie 
(Georgiana Geisse Reid Wendel). 

You skip ahead down the long, 
empty years while suppressed na- 
ture turns the Wendels into crotch- 
ety eccentrics. 

Being a man ina Victorian world, 
John Gottlieb Wendel, the brother, 
stood it best. He was able to spend 
the Civil War years in comfort 
abroad, dallving over his unrealized 
dreams of a diplomatic career. 

In November, 1876, John Daniel 
Wendel died at 76. No longer young 
or publicly ambitious, John Gott- 
lie took over the family lands. In 
his dusty office on lower Broadway, 
he put a sign atop his old iron safe: 
‘‘No property for sale.” 

John was a strange man. Im- 
mensely cultured, he liked to write 
dinner invitations in Latin. A good 
horseman, hunter, deep-sea fisher- 
man, he was rarely sick, and yet, 
as he aged so cantankerously, he 
carried an umbrella, rain or shine, 
every day in the year. 

One of the city’s biggest single 
landlords, John Wendel never mar- 
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ried and only once, so far as we 
know, was he even slightly tempted. 
In his 50s, he began courting a 
brown-haired, 16-year-old beauty, 
daughter of a family friend, \ith 
diamonds and rubies from Tiffany’s. 
The courtship, if it was that, 
dragged on almost ten years, and 
at last the girl fled to Europe and 
married another man. 

John Gottlieb Wendel never 
bothered himself with church or or- 
ganized charity, any more than he 
bothered with society, politics, or 
civic work. But though legend still 
has it that he was a miser, he gave 
a friend, Adolph Giobbe, free use 
of a lot at 38th Street and Seventh 
Avenue, worth thousands, for a 
flower garden. On West Broadway, 
he walled in another tract as a 
playground for tenement children. 

At 442 Fifth Avenue, John kept 
chickens until the Union League 
Club across the street objected, and, 
to the Club’s distress, he had the 
family wash hung out every Mon- 
day. When real-estate men pestered 
him with offers of as much as 
$6,000,000 for 442, he would say, 
with apparent solemnity, that Miss 
Ella’s white poodle needed the yard 
for exercise. 

Business-wise, this last male Wen- 
del was both farseeing and short- 
sighted. He correctly read Manhat- 
tan’s future: ‘‘New York’s business 
section will keep moving north from 
year to year.’ That meant the al- 
most 175 scattered Wendel parcels 
of land would yearly become more 
valuable, and so he held, held. 

Strange, contradictory man! 
Year after year, he wore the same 
straw hat, and yet he imported 
cloth by the bolt so no one could 
duplicate the pattern of his shape- 
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less tweeds. In essence, John want- 
ed his own way, and he was rich 
enough to get it. Like his father 
before him, he willed it that any- 
thing Wendel was Wendel forever 
—land, money, or women. 

As for dissipation of the estate by 
romance and marriage, old John 
Daniel Wendel had warned the 
girls against fortune hunters, and 
brother John Gottlieb bluntly dis- 
couraged all potential suitors. 

Worse, he was responsible for the 
fact that they always wore the round 
sailor hats of the ’60s and ’70s, the 
old-fashioned, full-skirted black 
dresses, which they made themselves 
without the aid of sewing machines. 

Thus, he ruled the petticoats—or 
almost. Miss Becky did at last defy 
him and, at 60, married Luther A. 
Swope, who had tutored the chil- 
dren of the ‘*400.” But there still 
was one sister he had to handle 
Miss Georgie, clever, intense, at- 
tractive to men—‘‘the black ewe”’ 
of the family, as they had called her 
in girlhood. Miss Georgie had a 
mind of her own, and she was cou- 
rageous enough to pit it against her 
brother’s will. Alas! It was an un- 
sound mind. 

Her mother’s death in 1893, when 
Miss Georgie was 41, had affected 
her deeply, and she began to hate 
442 Fifth, to suffer “spells” or “‘at- 
tacks.”? Finally, she became so un- 
restrainable at the old Park Avenue 
Hotel, where she was often a guest, 
that she was removed to Bellevue 
Hospital for observation. 

Now there was wild reading for 
the newspaper public! Her brother 
put her in a “home,” and twice 
subjected her to lunacy hearings. 

In 1906, Miss Georgie disap- 
peared in Europe and later was 
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Whether at a summer camp or on maneuvers... 
Whether at a summer resort or in an industrial cafeteria . .. 





l6mm sound-films are the perfect way to entertain 
any group ... any time! 


Compact, easily portable equipment makes it possible to 

show l6mm movies under the most difficult circumstances. 
And top-quality Hollywood films, with stars like Bing Crosby, 
Clark Gable, Cary Grant, Claudette Colbert, Irene Dunne, 

Joe E. Brown, Rosalind Russell and America’s other favorites 
guarantee the audience's enjoyment. 


Best of all, 16mm films are economical . . . cost just a few 
pennies per person when rented from the 26 national offices 
of the world’s largest 16mm film library—Ideal Pictures. 


Whatever type of group you direct, you'll be interested in 
learning about the 6.000 different films available for your use. 
For information on how you may borrow these outstanding 
films, contact your nearest Ideal office, or 

ed Dept. C-206, 65 E. South Water St. 
Ss Ideal Pictures Chicago 1, Illinois 








found in a Kiel sanitarium. Again 
she dropped from sight, and friends 
thought she was living somewhere 
in the many rooms at 442. 

After her death in 1929, it was 
disclosed that for almost 20 years 
she had been a patient in a subur- 
ban mental institution. 

Much of the unsavory reputation 
attached to John Gottlieb Wendel, 
it seems today, came from Miss 
Georgie’s neurotic cries of persecu- 
tion. Perhaps he was not quite the 
possessive monster that she and the 
public considered him. And yet, 
when he died at 79 in California in 
1914, one suggestive fact came to 
light: title to all the Wendel estates, 
even then valued at $80,000,000, 
had been carried in his name alone. 

Now administration of the estates 
descended to Miss Becky, “The Lit- 
tle Old Lady of Realty Row,” as 
the newspapers called her delight- 
edly, and she ruled as dictatorially 
as he had. In fact, she quickly re- 
paired his thoughtless “‘generosity”’ 
about the flower garden and the 
children’s playground. 

At last, stone-blind and 87, Miss 
Becky died in 1930, and only two 
cars of mourners were in her cortege 
to famous old Trinity Cemetery. 
Miss Ella was not among them. 

At 442 Fifth, life continued in the 
old, stubborn way. Not a treasure 
from her father’s time had been lost 


or disturbed, though all were 
cracked or dusty. The pipes had 
rusted from ornate marble wash- 
stands, the stiff green upholstery 
was torn, the fortune in vintage 
wines in the cellar spoiled. 

In this midtown mausoleum, only 
Tobey, third poodle of the same 
name, brought any stir of life. At a 
special dog table, he gobbled liver 
while his mistress sat vacantly at the 
empty banquet board; upstairs, he 
slept in an adjoining twin bed. 

Immensely rich and immensely 
lonely, Miss Ella died in 1931. The 
Wendel story should have ended 
there, but, ironically, 2,303 “rela- 
tives’ and claimants demanded the 
$100,000,000 which had been pre- 
served almost intact—at the sacri- 
fice of laughter and children. John 
Gottlieb, who left no will because 
he “didn’t want any lawyer mak- 
ing money out of the property,” 
would have been distressed to know 
that some 250 collected fees from 
the stampede of claimants. 

By 1939, it was all over. At last 
the Wendel millions, though they 
had been considerably depleted by 
the Depression, went almost en- 
tirely to churches, missions, hospi- 
tals, and other charities. And at 
last, the poor, the sick, and the 
young—so long ignored by the self- 
serving family—benefited from two 
centuries of Wendel greed. 
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How a loving mother can easily 
explain to the Bride-to-Be --- 


Toe Silnill Physik fads 












TELL ME MOKE 
ABOUT THIS 
MARRIAGE HYGIENE 

MOM. 
















WELL, FIRST THING 
70 REMEMBER /S 
THERES A 
WOMANLY OFFENSE 
FAR GRAVER THAN 
BAD BREATH 
OR BODY ODOR. 








No other type liquid antiseptic-germieide tested for the 
douche is SO POWERFUL yet SAFE to tissues as ZONITE! 


It’s such a relief tor a mother to be able to 
talk freely to her daughter about the inti- 
mate tacts oft life. 

She will certainly tell her d: iughte r of the 
importance of putting ZONITE in her toun- 
tain syringe for complete hygiene (including 
intimate teminine cleanliness), tor her 
health, charm, tor married happiness—and 
always after her periods. She will make her 
daughter realize there's a womanly offense 
graver than bad breath or body odor-—an 
odor she seldom detects herselt but is so 
apparent to others around her. 

And an up-to-date mother will explain 
why no other type liquid antise plic-germicide 
tested for the douche is so powerful yet safe to 
lissues aS ZONITE. 


The ZONITE Principle Developed 
by a Famous Surgeon and Scientist 


Modern women no longer have to use dan- 
gerous products, overstrong solutions of 
which may gradually cause serious damage. 


Lonite 
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Nor will they want to rely on weak, home- 
made solutions —none ot which have 
ZONITE’'s great deodorizing and germicidal 
action. 

[he ZONITE principle—developed by a 
famous surgeon and scientist—was the first 
in the world that was powerful enough yet 
positively non-irritating, non-potsonous. You 
can use ZONITE as directed as often as you 
wish without the slightest risk of injury. 


ZONITE'S Miracle-Action 


ZONITE actually dissolves and removes odor- 
causing waste substances. It promptly re- 
lieves any itching or irritation. It helps 
guard avgainst infection and kills every germ 
it touches. You know it’s not always pos- 
sible to contact ali the germs in the tract 
but you CAN BE SURE ZONITE immediately 
kills every reachable germ and keeps germs 
from multiplying . Buy ZONITE loday! Com- 
plete douching instructions come with every 


bottle. 
FREE: 


For Booklet containing frank discussion 
of intimate physical tacts, recently pub- 
ished— mail coupon to Zonite Products 


FOR NEWER ( Corp., Dept. CO-61, 100 Park Avenue, 
‘ has ad : New York 17, N.Y.* 
CiMtlnine hygiene (Name 
( Address 
*Offer good only in the U. S. and Canada City os eins 
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have put their money in 


the Bell Telephone business 


Today, for the first time in the history of 
the United States. a company is owned by 
a million people. The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company has reached that 
mark. No other company has half as many 
owners. 

These million men and women owners 
live in 19,000 communities throughout the 
United States. They are in cities, towns and 
on farms and from all walks of life. 

Most of them are small stockholders. 
Over 350.000 have held their stock for ten 
years or longer. Some 200,000 are tele- 
phone employees and thousands more are 
buying the stock under the Employee Stock 
Plan. About one family in every 45 in the 
United States is now an owner of A. T. & T. 

You can see that many, many people have 
a stake in the telephone business. It’s their 
savings that have helped to give this coun- 
try the most and the best telephone service 
in the world. Important in peace, the tele- 
phone is vital in time of national emergency. 
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WHEREVER YOU GO YOU'RE HEADED FOR FUN WITH... 


Motorola Portables 


Motorola Portable Radios play 
anywhere—on their own batteries or on 
house current. You'll like the dependable 
performance that comes from the 
ruggedly built chassis and shock-resistant 
tubes. And you'll be proud of 

the beautiful styling of the sturdy, 
weather-resistant cases. Make your choice 
the choice of millions . . . Motorola! 


PLAYMATE, JR. Motorola’s most compact 
portable . . . in extra-sturdy butdightweight 
steel cabinet! Antenna is built in cover for 
easiest signal pick up, best reception! Stun- 
ning maroon or green. Model 51M. 


JEANNE CRAIN Sflatring in 

TAKE CARE OF MY LITTLE GIRL, 
a 20th Century-Fox picture 

Color by Technicolor 
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SENTINEL 
Pen, $15.00; Stratowriter Ball- 
point, $10.00; Pencil, $5.00. 
One of the popular models in 
the new I “White Dot” range. 
Other Sheaffer's from $3.75. 
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Gift choice for 
the modern minded 


Now Sheaffer's unquestioned supremacy is er 
phasized by the new slim-line design of Sheaffer 
lll". It is slimmer, trimmer because the Touchdow 
filler provides substantial fluid capacity witho 
demanding a thick barrel. By any comparison, ¢ 
others become outdated. Choose Sheaffer's | 
and make your gift remembered far into the futur: 
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